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WHEN IS ^ NATION SOLVENT? 



INEVITABLE SOCIAL INSURANCE 






Age 65 

A Good Retirement Age 


Some people say, "Life Begins at Forty;” some have said “Kill ’em off at 
forty but meantime we go along our usual way and disregard such remarks. 

When we think of sixty-five, we think of older people, not stopping to realize 
that we may arrive there ourselves some day. Birthdays do add up! 

What to do about it? 

Each one can do certain things to make old age pleasanter and happier. 

Build up your friendships. 

Build up the number of things you can do and enjoy, SO that you will have 
many interests and not have a "one track mind.” 

Build up your finances, SO that when 66 does come, you can enjoy life with- 
out too much worry about how you can pay for it. 

Especially appropriate for the young man or woman is the Endowment at 65 
policy, which brings payment to the policy-holder himself at age 65, or pays the 
amount to his beneficiary in case he dies before reaching 65. 

Others prefer a plan which will increase their income beginning at 65, when 
they may have other pensions or income to expect. A steady income of even a small 
amount for life is a wonderful "anchor to windward.” This can bo accomplished 
by the Retirement Income Bond. 

If you expect to be age 65 some day, may we tell you about 

these, without obligation to you? 

Other plans of regular insurance are also available for needs other than 
old age. 


Write us about your needs today, stating your age, and we will 
furnish full information. 


Union Cooperative Insurance 

Association 


1200 Fifteenth Street, N. W< 


Washington, D. C* 



M, A. Newman, longr a mem- 
ber of Local Untori 1, a fre- 
quent contributor to tbe Jour- 
nal, has recently paid a visit 
to Muscle Shoals aboard the 
steamship Cape Girardeau as 
M* A. “Morry*' Newman, mas- 
ter-of-ceremonies and host. He 
is an expert drummer as well 
as a good electrician. 


A novel “Slim” reviewed in 
our October Journal is pub- 
lished by Little, Brown & Com- 
pany, 34 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 
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When this is read by our 
members the 1934 elections will 
be over. A good deal of emo- 
tional battling will be ended, 
and it would appear that the 
occasion should arise for calmer 
thinking and wiser action. The 
coming winter will bring no les- 
sening of problems. The local 
unions, the organization as a 
whole, and even this nation 
mu^ gird itself for a new push 
against depression, unemploy- 
ment and hunger. This Journal 
expects to serve its members in 
the^ coming crucial six months 
as it has previously, with fact- 
ual material that will aid in 
making wise decisions. 
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Magazine Chat 

This publication mentions 
with regret the death of Gerrit 
A. Beneker, industrial artist 
and lecturer. He died sud- 
denly last month m his home in 
Massachusetts at the early age 
of §2. Mr. Beneker's paintings 
have been frequently repro- 
duced in the Electrical Workers 
Journal and we have in our files 
numerous letters from him ex- 
pressing hiB firm conviction that 
art should serve labor. 


Mr. Beneker achieved dis- 
tinction in his chosen profession 
largely by his skilful portraits 
of American workmen. One 
time in his career he set up his 
studio in a steel mill and 
painted the workers at their 
actual task. His loss is not 
only to American art but to 
.American labor. 


We advise our readers to 
watch the growing new depart- 
ment entitled ‘‘Fraternity of 
the Air.” Here is listed mem- 
bers of the union who have 
amateur radio stations with 
their call numbers. And we 
predict new and closer mtimacy 
between our members via the 
air waves. 
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IN Tlltl SLTfiWAY 
By Lily Fure<li. PWAP Artiat 


When Wilt Thou Save the People 


If’hfti u*Ut Thou save ike people 
O God of mercy f tvhenf 

Noi tififfs and lords^ but nations; * 

^ 0 / thrones and crowns, but men; 

Flowers of Thy heart, O God, are they; ( 

Let them not pass tike weeds, away, 

Thftr heritage, a priceless dream, 

God save the people/ 


Shall crime kring crime foretter. 

Strength aiding still the strong; 

Is it Thy will, 0 Father, 

That man shall toil for wrongf 
No, say Thy mountains; No, Thy skies; 
Alans clouded sun shall brightly rise, 
Jnd songs ascend, instead of sighs, 

God save the people! 


IF hen wilt Thou sm^e the people, 

^ O God of mercy, whenf 

[ The people. Lord, the people. 

Not thrones and crowns, hut men; 
God save the people; Thine they are. 
Thy children, m Thine angels fair. 
From vice, oppression, and despair 
God save the people! 

Ebexeser Elliott* 
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Is Uncle Sam Running Into Debt Too Fast? 


O NE of the jjeritbtent rumors which 
has come to annoy workinj^ people 
as well uj? other public-mi iidetl citi- 
zens is that the United States Govern- 
ment is plung-ing toward bankruptcy. 
The theory is that the federal govern- 
ment is s|>endinf;r lavishly on needed 
welfare measures and as a result ts 
headed for n bitter day of reckoning. 
The tragic choice is made clear ; either 
the government must surrcxuler its pres- 
ent policy of BUccoring the unemployed 
and the weak and the aufTcring, or pay 
the penalty of extravagant spending 
w’ith insolvency. The dilemma of course 
affects every worker. 

If the persistent rumors are true, then 
the citizens conservation camps, farm 
and unemployment relief, public works, 
slum dcariince ami other forms of relief 
must be abandoned and America must 
march backw^ard to the old day of drift, 
blind philanthropy and charity , How- 
ever, when one moves past these persist* 
ent rumors and begins to examine the 
problem of a nation's spending in its re- 
lation to a nation's insolvency, the pic- 
ture does not look so dark and even may 
be shot full of sunshine. 

What are the teats of a nation's 
insolvency? 

1, The %mlue of government securities 
on stock exchange. 

2. Public debt in relationship to popu- 
lation power. 

3. Public debt in its relationship to 
national income. 

4. Public debt in its relationship to 
national wealth. 

The striking fact about the value of 
United States itecutities is that in Octo- 
ber, 1934* they sold probiihly at the 
highest figure in the history of the 
nation, greatly above par. The other 
striking fact is that before the United 
States Government embarked upon its 
elaborate program of relief to the masses 
the same government aecuriticB sold at 
from 17 to 21 per cent )>e1ow the high 
of October, IU34, If any boasted 
American corporation could show a 
record equally as good* it would publi- 
cize the fact f rom one end of I he country 
to another as being the most solvent and 
stable aggregate of capital in the world. 
The following Is the table showing the 
value of government securltiei on the 
exchange for said dates. 
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Should welfare measures cease? 
Effort to disengage political prop- 
aganda from economic: fact* 

When is a nation solvent ? 
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Now lake the relationship of the pub- 
lic debt of various nations throughout 
the world in its relationship to the eiti. 
sens involved. UHUally the critics of 
government Hpernling who spread the 
persistent rumors that the United 
States is heiiding for bankruptcy also 
hold up such conservative nations as 
France and Great Hritain n« the para- 
gons of stability. As a matter of fact 
the public debt of Great Britain is |80b 
per capita and the public debt of France 
if ^273 per capita, while the puhlic debt 
of the Uatted States is $221 per capita. 
Even Canada which lately has attracted 
many United States do liars to Its invest- 
ments has 11 public debt of $229 per 
capita, something in excesB of the per 
capita debt of the United States. 

Comparative Per Capita Debt 

We have prepared a table making a 
comparhon betw^een varirius nations of 
the world on this Huhject, but we should 
point out that the figures that we have 
for the United States arc a good deal 
more recent than the figures we have for 
other nations. This puts the United 
States at a considerable disadvantage. 
If we had accepted the figures for the 
United States aa of June, 1933, then the 
public debt of the United States 'would 
be only $1S4 per capita. The table 
follow's: 
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Those crittcB of govemmunt upending 
who have persisted in crying disaflter. 
fail to point out the relatlomihip of the 


public debt to Amenca'a great prinlucUve 
capacity. In 1929, according to figures 
supplied by the United States Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, our an- 
nual national Income was about $3 1,000, - 
000,000. In 1932 this annual national In- 
come had indeed shrunk considerably, 
that is, to about $49,000*000,000 and it 
may still have shrunk since that date. This 
means that our total public debt of $19, 
1500,000,000 was equal in 1932 to about 
40 per cent of the national income; but 
this means that the United StatCH could 
pay its entire public debt in one year 
merely by taking from its citixens 40 
cents of every dollar that they earn. The 
pesai mists appear to feel that we can 
never get back to that earning power 
that we had developed in J920, If we 
should, the United States can pay its 
entire public debt in one year's time 
by taking 24 cents of every dollar 
from its citizens. This does not look like 
bankruptcy. 

Real Nation Still 

Now to approach this important prob- 
lem from another angle. The United 
States is a wealthy nation. In 1929 its 
estimated national wealth was about 
$301,000*000*000* In 1932 the estimated 
wealth was about $247,000,000*000. Our 
present natiofial debt therefore bears a 
ratio of about 11 per cent to the 1932 
wealth but it bemrs the ratio of about 
Ti per cent to the 1929 national wealth. 
Neither does this look like bankruptcy. 

The trouble wdth the persistent rumors 
that the United States Government is 
heading toward a financial crash is that 
it IB colored by the propaganda of rich 
business men who fear that there will 
come a time when taxes must be greatly 
raised to meet tlie necessary expenses 
of succoring the unemployed, the disad- 
vantaged farmer and the other viclima of 
a maladjusted economic sy.stem. 

Secretary Wallace Speaks 

Secretary Wallace on balancing the 
budget; “It is just ait necessary to think 
clearly and honestly about the domestic 
national budget. In times of war or 
great depression, the Treasury tnuat go 
nverboard at the rate of hundrerls of mil- 
lions of dollars annually. This cannot 
go on indefinitely. The time comes when 
the outgo must be cut down or the income 
of the Treasury must be increased. 
Otherwise there is a deficit For a period 
of several years the deficit may be sue- 
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cessfully paid in bonds. Then it 
must be paid in paper money^ This 
is usually the prelude to trncon- 
trotted inflation. Conceivably, 
paper money might bo used to pre- 
vent uncontrolled indatioit« but no 
one has yet explained how« 

*‘Tlie early stages of uncon- 
trolled inflation usually result in 
farm prosperity and great hard- 
ship for the upper half of the mid- 
dle class in the eitloB. When uncon- 
trolled inflation comes to an end, 
the middle class in almost wholly 
wiped out and the fanners are in 
terrible trouble- Almost invari- 
ably, they find it difficult in time 
of inflation to pay off their mort- 
gages in inflated money and at the 
same time avoid the contracting of 
new debts* 

“The budget deficit of the last 
year of the Hoover adminiatration 
and the first year of the Demo- 
cratic administration has not 
started us on a march to false 
prosperity and eventual disaster as 
did the loaning of money abroad 
during the period from to 

1930* But if the deficit continues 
too long, the unbalancing of the 
domestic budget may have an 
eifect as serious as that of our con- 
tinuod foreign-loan and high tariff 
policy from 1920 to 1930* 

“It is necessary to take a much 
broader attitude on the budget 
than has been taken by the com- 
mitteea of business men who hav^e 
most to say about it* They have 
seemed too much interested in 
petty savings for the purpose of 
avoiding higher income taxea 
Strong and vigorous plans must be 
made for the eventual balancing 
of the budget and for the prevention 
of uncontrolled irtflaUon* But this 
should not mean the 'wholesale dis- 
charge of faithful and able government 
servants — the backbone of federal gov- 
ernment administration. Neither docs it 
mean that relief should be stopped ruth- 
lessly and at once* It does mean that 
as prosperity returns a moderately high 
level of taxation must be retained so that 
there can be in good times an annual sur- 
plus* This surplus can be used for pay- 
ing off the previous debt or for building 
n fund to be used in times of depression. 

“Rules relating to a balanced national 
budget are much more generally under- 
stood than rules relating to an Interna- 
tional balance of payments. Even so, 
millions of persons do not understand the 
distinct differences between balancing 
personal budgets and the national budget. 

“Governments have control of money. 
This control may properly be used in time 
of stress; and should be used toward re- 
storing general solvency, and raducing 
the inequitiGs that result from too-rigid 
money. This power, not enjoyed by pri- 
vate persons or businesses, gives the fed- 
eral government a certain freedom with 
regard to budgets, a freedom which can- 
not exist for individuals, cities, counties 
and states* The freedom must be exer- 


eiHcd with restraint and with full regard 
for ultimate results, but it does exist. 

“A second difference lies in the fact 
that when Individual credit reaches its 
depression limits there remains a eollec- 
tlvo credit which only the government 
can command. If government by using 
this credit can get our economy off dead- 
center, the government’s own Income will 
be so increased in successive years as to 
make the temporary lack of budgetary 
balance good business* But such exten- 
flions of credit nuiat be managed to bring 
us hack to balanced budget* And the 
breathing spell thus purchased must be 
utilised with the ultimate^ in mind. 

“Another fact not generally revealed 
in much of the foolishness made public 
on this question of the national budget* 
is that the govern men t does not carry a 
capital account of the assets it acquires 
in the process of increasing the national 
debt. A very large share of the increase 
in the government debt under the present 
ndministration is represented by assets 
that can be liquidated, and by tangible 
permanent assets which ultimately will 
yield either economic or social income. 

“The remainder, some would argue, 
must be balanced immediately. While 
this is usually sound policy for the in- 
dividual who has to live from hand to 
mouth, it Is not necessarily sound policy 


for a government. It may be far 
from a sound policy for a govern- 
ment whose immediate aim b to 
start the cycle of recovery and to 
adjust its budget toward ultimate 
economic stability. It is not un- 
usual for well-establiahed corpora- 
tions to plan the liquidation of 
their long-term debts over a pe- 
riod of 10 years or more. Such a 
financial policy is even sounder 
for a government with ultimate 
objectivea of social aecurtty in 
mind. 

“It should be noted, for the sake 
of clearer thinking, that the in- 
crease In the national debt has 
been accompanied by a rise in the 
nation^s capacily to pay. Commod- 
ity* prices, for example, have risen 
at least a fourth since March. 
1933; so that in terms of our pres- 
ent dollar there has been a net 
increase in the national debt of 
less than 10 per cent. Our na- 
tional income on an annual basis 
is now about $10,009,000,000 
greater than during the first half 
of 1933, and the atmual mierest 
on the increase in the national 
debt at 3 per cent m only about 
$210,000,000, or just about one- 
fiftieth of the improvement in the 
national money purchasing power 
that has been brought about by 
enlarging the national debt For 
a going concern this is not at all 
discouraging. Yet it should be re^ 
membered that this sort of rea- 
soning takes the exceedingly low 
point of 1933 as a point of depart- 
ure* 1 am not anxious to minimise 
the magnitude of the financial 
problem that lies ahead of us. 

“If we can avoid taking rabid 
views in either direction ; if we can sense 
that government accounts have in them 
both tangible income-producing assets 
and permanent social values; if we can 
see improvement in the national capacity 
to pay rising out of our building for the 
future; if we can continue to distinguish 
between measures of immediate neces- 
sity and those of ultimate stability, our 
budget problem will not stand out as a 
sore thumb but will be in proper per- 
spective to the much higher volume of 
physical production and national wealth 
that wo must ultimately attain/' 

IQMofid from Ntw Proniitra by Ihnorabla 
Henry 4. Wnliaee, Serretury of Agriculture^ 
io be remewed in DecemberJl 


When I meet a laborer on the edge of 
a field, I stop and look at the man bom 
amid the grain where he will be reaped, 
and turning up with his plow the ground 
of his tomb, mixing his burning sweat 
with the icy rain of Autumn. The fur- 
row he has just turned is a monument 
that will outlive him. I have seen the 
pyramids of Egypt, and the forgotten 
furrows of our heather: both alike bear 
witness to the work of nmn and the 
shortness of his days. — Chateaubriand. 


Oil and truth will get uppermont at lust* 
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Golden Gate — Symbol of Labor’s New Day 


A S the days recede and the date of 
the ^eat American Federation of 
Labor convention in San Francisco 
«Tow» dim it haa become increamngly 
apparent that the 1934 convention made 
^eat progTcaa. This is the consensus of 
■opinion. Even labor^s sharpest critics 
declare that actions taken by the assem- 
bly mark a new era in labor*s progress. 
The adjustment of two forms of labor 
unionism; namely, craft and industrial, 
pacifically, takes the center of the stage. 
So important was tbis action that the 
summary of the convention's policy as 
made by the committee on resolutions 
Is quoted in full. 

“In connection with these resolutions 
your committee has given extended and 
most profound consideration to one of 
the most important problema with which 
our American trade union movement 
is confronted. These resolutions deal 
with a question that affects the interest 
of many of the organizations afllliated 
with and holding charters issued by the 
American Federation of Labor. It is 
bccaune of its importance and far- 
reaching effect that your committee has 
devoted so much time and consideration 
to the problem. 

“The evidence presented in the hear- 
ings before the committee conclusively 
indicates that to deal effectively with 
the queHtion of organization and with 
the fundatnental questions involved 
there should be a clear and dehnite 
policy outlined by this convention that 
will adequate] S' meet the new and grow- 
ing condition with which our American 
labor movement is confronted. 

“During recent years there have de- 
veloped new methods. This has brought 
about a change in the nature of the work 


Not setting but rising sun* 
Great labor meeting makes real 
progress. This is acknowledged 
by labor opponetits. 


performed by miltionii of workers in in- 
dustries which it has been most difficult 
or impossible to organize into craft 
unions. The systoms of mass production 
are comparatively new and arc under 
the control of great corporations and 
aggregations of capital which have re. 
sisted all efforts at orgatiizaiion. The 
provision of the National Industrial Be- 
eovery Act protecting the right of em- 
ployees to organize and select repre- 
sentatives of their own choice without 
mterference on the part of employers, 
or their agents, has had the effect of 
freezing the flood of organization senti- 
ment existing in the breasts of millions 
of workers who have been prevented by 
employer opposition from satisfying 
their desire for organization. 

“The American Federation of Labor 
is desirous of meeting this demand. We 
consider it our duty to formulate policies 
which will fully protect the jurisdic- 
tional rights of alt trade unions organ- 
ized upon craft lines and afford every 
opportunity for development and acces- 
sion of those workers engaged upon 
work over which these organizations ex- 
ercise jurisdiction. Experience has 
shown that craft organization is most 
effective in protecting the welfare and 
advancing the interests of workers 
where the nature of the industry is such 


that the lines of demarcation between 
crafts are distinguishable. 

“However, it is also realized that In 
many of the industries in which thou- 
sands of workers are employed a new 
condition exists requiring organization 
upon a different basis to be most 
effective. 

“To meet this new condition the 
executive council is directed to issue 
charters for national or International 
unions in the automotive, cement, alum- 
inum and such other mass productiGn 
and miscellaneous industries ns in the 
judgment of the executive council may 
be necessary to meet the situation. 

“That the executive council shall at 
the earliest practical date Inaugurate, 
manage, promote and conduct a cam- 
paign of organization in the Iron and 
steel indiustry- 

A. F, of L. Council ControU 

“That in order to protect and safe- 
guard the members of such national 
and international unions aa are char- 
tered, the American Federation of Labor 
shall for a provisional period direct the 
policies, administer the business and 
designate the administrative and finan- 
cial officers of such newly organized 
unions." 

The convention also voted to enlarge 
the executive council. An aggressive 
policy was declared for securing legis- 
lation for not only job insumneo but 
also old age benefits. Labor continued 
to struggle for industrial democracy by 
sharply criticizing the failure of NBA 
codes to include labor representation. 
This resolution said; 

“Recommendations have again and 
on 40S) 



THE GOLDEN' GATE 


Wl(l* WorM 
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U. S. Purse Strings Must Be Loosened 


A CRAVE crisis faces America* A 
lonpr hard winter with milliDns still 
out of work approaches* Private in- 
dustry has failed to put men to work. The 
federal relief funds are almost exhausted. 
Bitter opposition from business men and 
bankers to further government expendi- 
tures baa a risen. Congress does not meet 
until January. In the meantime what 
working men and women themselves do 
to shape public opinion toward perma- 
nent relief measures will determine the 
outlook. 

Tho building trades are eapedally af- 
fected and especially involved* A census 
taken at the American Federation of La- 
bor convention held in San Francisco 
among labor leaders, who are in touch 
with employment conditions in every part 
of the United States, reveals that the 
winter of 1^34-35 will bo the hardest of 
the entire depression. 

The American Federation of Labor 
convention went on record in a vigorous 
resolution for the revival of CWA— the 
device used in 1§33 to relieve unemploy- 
ment. Tho resolution said * 

Revival of CWA 

**Whereas because of the %videspread 
unemployment which is rapidly being 
added to daily, some immediate means for 
relief must provided for by our gov- 
ernment to take care of the many unem- 
ployed workers this coming winter; and 
** Whereas the present method of dis- 
pensing Federal Emergency Relief does 
not meet the needs of the majority of 
worthy people; and 

“Whereas under tho present system of 
dispensing relief 
through P E R A , 
many worthy people 
hesitate to apply for 
relief because of the 
necessity to lower 
their personal pride 
by doing so; there- 
fore be it 

“Resolved, That 
this twenty-eighth 
annual convention 
of the Building 
Trades Department 
of the American 
Federation of Labor 
go on record to pe- 
tition the President 
of the United States 
to again revive tho 
CWA under the 
same rules and regu- 
latiomi as was in 
effect under the 
CWA which Vfas 
adopted November 
IE, 1933.“ 

It is well known in 
Washington that the 
Federal Employ- 
ment Relief Admin- 
istration, headed by 
Harr>* L, Hopkins, 


Hard winter in prospect. FERA 
facet November and December 
withoul funds. Durable goods in- 
dustry oB^ert opportunity for stim- 
ulation, Congress must be forced 
to see problem. 


has been coticernod for weeks with the 
problem outlined in the foregoing. 
Elaborata plana have been drafted to 
meet the situation. Director Hopkins 
has moved with his characteristic force, 
and yet It can not be blinked that today, 
on the threshold of winter, America 
faces a grave iHuation. The attitude of 
FERA has been that work rather than 
relief b necessary and plans have been 
shaped, it is known in W^ashington, to- 
ward this end. These will be diacusaed 
somewhat later in thia artlde, 

Bu«tne»» Men Checkmate 

One of the serious problems facing the 
Relief Administration is the attitude of 
business men and bankers toward the 
whole problem. Director Hopkins has 
been dynamic ami fearless in administer- 
ing his difficult job. He has not been 
wedded to slogans, tradition, or trite and 
old-fashioneil philosophy. He sees human 
beings In distress and he undertakes to re- 
lieve this distress swiftly and surely, but 
always business men have hemmed in the 
course of this relief. Business men have 
charged that funds have been spent too 


lavishly and they seek to prevent meas- 
ures being taken which appepr to invade 
the provinces of private business and 
private gain. It appears wHse for the Re- 
lief Administration to manufacture 
clothes for needy families, or to can vege- 
tables for hungry children, or to manu- 
facture other goods to put people to work, 
but the cry is raised to “Stopl you are 
injuring business/’ Private Industry' can 
not itself put men to work, but like the 
traditional dog in the manger will not 
permit the government to do bo. 

For weeks engineers anrj economists 
from all departments of tho government 
have been at work on an elaborate plan to 
meet this grave situation. They see the 
durable goods induslrfes — steel, concrete, 
lumber and those other basic commodities 
which are running on probably 33 per cent 
of prosperity production levels— as the 
particular fteid to enter, and to be stimu- 
lated. The hope is that two birds can be 
killed with the same stone. Unemployed 
and hungry men can be put to work and 
the important durable goods iiuluatries 
can be revived. 

Great Ficidi for Exploitation 

An examination of this particular field 
reveals great possibilities for work. The 
four immediate fields awaiting exploita- 
tion are: 

1. Housing. 

2. Railroad right-of-way modemiza- 
tton, including grade crossing elimination 
and electrification. 

3. Express highway const ructinn and 
modernization. 

4, Reforestation. 

It is believed that 
the grave situation 
now developing fur- 
nishes the incentive 
for the U, S. Cov- 
er n m e n t through 
the Federal Relief 
Administratioti fear- 
lessly to enter these 
fields and put mil- 
lions back to work, 
it Is true that other 
Agenetes of the 
government have 
entered the housing 
field. The Public 
Works Administra- 
tion has carried on 
certain slum clear- 
ance projects. These, 
however, are few in 
number. There was 
created by the last 
CongrcBS the Fed- 
eral Housing Ad- 
ministration which 
was charged witlj 
the task of stimu- 
lating moderniza- 
tion work. Yet in 
the intervening 
months this Adminis- 
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tratitm has been enable to stinrn- 
latc loaning of enough money to 
balance the overhead coat of oper- 
ation. The reason for this delay is 
the fact that mortgage btirikera 
have had enough influence to cir- 
cumvent the act and secure an 
additiiinal charge for mortgages 
from FHA to bring up the total 
charge to borrowers to about IB 
per cent» and to hem in activity by 
demanding impossible require- 
ments, If the Federal Relief Ad- 
ministration should be forced into 
the housing field it would under- 
take to supply decent housing to 
shelterless millions at virtually 
cost* A program would be a long- 
time program. Obsolete housing 
would be rased. New houses would 
be built tn their place. Old houses 
would be modernized. People en- 
tering those new stnictures would 
be charged a nominal rent, but it 
is known that this rent would be 
enough to pay for the houses over 
a period of years. The plan would 
be to build small dwellings and 
multiple snartments. This pro- 
gram would not only give work to 
the building trades but would re- 
Hove the congestion that is rapidly 
growing in the housing field. 

Secondly* a vast amount of work 
awaits in the railroad moderniza- 
tion sphere. Grade crossing elimi- 
nation would put hundreds of 
thousands of men to work and at 
the same time save thousands of 
lives each year by cutting down 
the hazards at the crossmgs. At 
the same time a great deal of elec- 
trical work would be supplied by pro- 
perly electrifying with signals these very 
crossings. It is estimated that there are 
245|D00 grade crossings waiting to be 
eliminated in the United States. 

Milei of Highway Wait 

Third* those engineers seeking fields of 
employment believe that further improve- 
ment of American highways offers a 
great opportunity. There are about 
3*000i000 miles of roadway in the United 
States. Of this vast amount only about 
750,000 miles is surfaced highway. In 
this modern age of high-powered automo- 
liiles there is na reason why every road- 
way should not be a surfaced roadway. 
In addition many of the arterial high- 
ways neeil widening and straightening. 
In addition again express highways need 
to be built go that time tost passing 
through huge cities could be eliminated to 
the motorist. 

Finally, all of this vast network of ex- 
press highway well could be illuminated 
for niglU driving by the improved sodium 
lamp system. This project alone for 
America would put hundreds of thou* 
^nnds of men to work and stimulate 
greatly the electrical manufacturing 
business. 

Finally, there is the field of roforesta- 
tion that offers again an opportunity to 
do something for the basic timber 
industry. 

To be sure all of this means further ex- 


penditure of government funiln. This ex- 
penditure can not be mmie until Congress 
convenes in January, There will be many 
guardians of the vesttnl intert^sts in Con- 
gresH this "winter to head off the appro- 
priation of more relief funds on the 
grounds America la approaching bank- 
ruptcy. Economy will be the cry. But 
unless Congress acts* the suffering in 
America in 1P.14 and 1935 will he doubly 
Intense. 

An analysis of the financial situation 
facing the government has already been 
made by labor in the Monthly Survey of 
Business by the American Federation of 
Labor. 

^‘The urgency of the present need for a 
general bustness expansion is shown by 
me statetnent of goveniment expenses for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1934. The 
nation total bill for federal relief also 
to farmers, banks, business, unemployed 
was more than $4*000,00(1.000, The total 
income of the government wm $3,116,- 
000,000 or just enough to pay its current 
running expenses of $3,101,000,000, leav- 
ing the entire relief bill to he met by 
borrowing. 

"The government cannot go on I >or row- 
ing more than its income for very long- 
The funds cannot be raised by taxation, 
for already, when stale and local taxes 
are added to federal, the country m pay- 
ing 20 per cent of its present income in 
taxation. We cannot go on taking one^ 
fifth of the wealth we produce and in ad- 


dition borrowing a like amount to 
support 1 6,000,000 persons who 
are creating no wealth. Over 12 
per cent of our entire populalion 
are now on relief rolls. Unless 
immediate measures are taken to 
start business going on a nation- 
wide scale, we shall probably re- 
sort to currency inflation to meet 
the huge deficits accumulating. 

"The $4,000,000,000 borrowed 
by the federal government to put 
men to work and meet emergency 
needs compares with a decline of 
$27,000*000,000 since 1929 in the 
credit used by business through 
bank loans and new security issues. 
Credit to business from these two 
Raui'ces amounted to 149,500,000*, 
000 in 1929 and has shrunk to 
$22*300*000,000 today* Clearly 
the federal government could not 
possibly borrow enough to replace 
the credit normally extended to 
business through the banks and 
the security markets* unless it used 
the credit to create a proportionate 
amount of wealth. NRA has 
started us back to recovery* put 
3,700,000 to work since the crisis* 
raised business activity from 68 to 
77 per cent of normal; but there 
arc still over 10,000|00fl unem- 
ployed and busines.s is still 23 per 
cent below normal. 

Bytinet» M«n Relnrd 

"In spite of all efforts to start 
business expansion, business men 
still show no sign of using the 
huge reserves of bank credit in 
the normal way to expand their 
iictivitics. Banks as well as unemployed 
are still being maintained on relief funds. 
It should also bo noted that since the 
HHA drive of last summer we have made 
no further progress in putting the unem- 
ployed to work. Spring business activity 
only created enough jobs to comptmsate 
winter layoffs. Tliere were 10,100,000 
unemployed last fall in October; there 
are 10,300,000 unemployed now. 

"Business men claim that while the 
government program of reform and re- 
organization is going forward, they can- 
not count on future profits. Therefore, 
they are not ready to borrow money to ex- 
pand their activilies. The program of re- 
organization is not yet complete and we 
i'lmnot stop it half w^ay. There are prob- 
lems of bank unification, price control and 
other matters still to Im worked out before 
our mechanism for control of industry 
will be complete. The difficult problem of 
labor relations still seems far from a 
sati^ifactory solution. Labor as an organ- 
ized group Is emerging to perform its 
function in American society. This ts 
a necessary part of the reorganization for 
economic control; without it we could not 
hope to keep the balance between prniluc- 
ing ant! conj^uming jiower. 

"Nothing in the buxines picture at 
preKcnt gives promise of ^^ubslantiai busi- 
ness improvement in the near future. In- 
stead business observers* who have been 
forecasting a gain of fair proportions 
iCoaHmiml on iis^g 508 ) 
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Social Insurance Looms 


Editor's Note: Some form of social 
insurance is expected to pass in the new 
Congress which convenes in Jmiuary. 
What kind is the question. There are 
likely to he sharp clashes of opinion. The 
research department of the Intermtiorial 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers has 
surveyed certain ptanSy udtkotU partial- 
ity ^ and they are herettnih presented, 

I N formulating^ any tmemployment in- 
surance plan there are certain funda- 
mental issues which must first be 
settled. Shall the system, for instance, 
be financed! by employers alone, by the 
state alone, by employees alone, or by 
some combination of these parties? Shall 
the federal government contribute? 
Who shall administer the system — em- 
ployers or states? Shall the plan be 
mandatory, with penalties for not com- 
plying, or voluntary, with some tangible 
inducement for joining? 

Shall the resources be pooled together 
into a single fund, or shall they be kept 
separately, each to apply only to unem- 
ployment within its particular plant or 
industry? Under the latter system the 
employer's liability usually ends if his 
fund becomes exhausted or if he goes out 
of business. His employees are then 
left unprotected at the precise moment 
Tvhen the need for insurance is greatest. 
Such a system, moreover, generally ap- 
plies only to the larger industries; the 
many workers in smaller industries are 
not covered by the insurance. Such 
plans, nevertheless, in which “unemploy- 
ment reserve funds'* are set up by the 
larger plants or industries and are 
maintained and administered by them- 
selves (possibly with some contribution 
from the employees) , are generally more 
acceptable to the average employer than 
is a compulsory system for all employers, 
applicable to all wage earners and ad- 
ministered by a governmental agency; 
for no well established and stable indus- 
try or business man wants to be required 
to support the unemployment burden of 
someone else'® highly seasonal and 
unstable industry. From the worker’s 
standpoint, however, “unemployment re- 
serve fund" systems are much less desir- 
able than broader, eompulsory systems 
in which the resources are pooled to- 
gether, to spread the risk, and are ad- 
ministered by the government. 

Before the amount of the benefit and 
the duration for which it may be paid 
can be established, it is necessary to 
determine how great the resources can 
be expected to be, under the plan, and 
how many persons can be reasonably 
expected to be eligible for benefits at 
any given time. Usually agricultural 
workers, domestic service employees, 
school teachers, and professional per- 
sons engaged in charitable, non-profit 
organizations or institutions are ex- 
cluded from unemployment insurance 
schemes. Persons receiving above a 


Research Department under- 
takes to present principles, types 
and programs offered by various 
groups, states and nations. 


specified annual income from salaries or 
wages are also excluded. 

If the system is to be administered by 
a governmental agency, it becomes 
necessary to establish local registration 
centers. Almost invariably these cen- 
ters also act as public employment ex- 
changes, The insurance plan must spe- 
cifically safeguard standards of labor 
and working conditions and protect 
union members from forfeiting eligibil- 
ity for benefits upon refusal to “scab" 
or accept a job under less favorable con- 
ditions or less pay than those prevailing 
for similar w^ork in the locality. 

The International Office has not been 
able to find anything about the Dean 
Plan for unemployment insurance. 

Below are given brief digests of a few 
of the outstanding plans for unemploy- 
ment insurance which are now operating 
or which have recently been proposed. 

Epstein, Social Security Plan 

The American Association for Social 
Security is an organization aiming to 
promote soeial insurance and welfare 
schemes in the United States and 
largely influential in obtaining pass- 
age of old age pension bills in the legis- 
lature of about 28 of our states. Under 
the direction of its executive secretary, 
Abraham Epstein, the association has 
studied the various and divergent unem- 
ployment insurance plans now under 
consideration and with the aid of lead- 
ing authorities has drafted a fiexible 
model bill, which it would like to see 
adopted by every state, so that eventu- 
ally we might have a more or less uni- 
form unemployment insurance system 
throughout the nation. 

Under the Social Security Bill all 
employers of three or more persons 
shall contribute 2 per cent of their pay- 
rolls for the first three years to a state- 
wide, pooled fund and thereafter from 
1 per cent to 4 per cent, the rate being 
determined by a State Unemployment 
Commission of three members, which 
shall be established to administer the 
system. The insurance plan covers all 
manual workers, and non-manual work- 
ers earning less than $3,000 annually, 
except farm laborers, public and private 
school teachers, employees of common 
carriers in interstate commerce, sala- 
ried employees of the state, municipal 
corporations or other governmental sub- 
divisions and persons employed by their 
spouses, parents or children. Eligible 
employees, pay into tbe fund 1 per cent 


What Kind? 

of all wages received from their employ- 
ers. In addition the state itself pays 
into the fund amounts equal to 1 per 
cent of the payrolls of all employers in 
that state subject to the Act, All pre- 
mium payments into the fund shall be 
eonsidered deductible from income sub- 
ject to state income taxes. 

Benefits for total unemployment shall 
equal 40 per cent of the employees’ full- 
time weekly wage rate with a maximum 
of $10 per week. Additional benefits of 
not over $2,50 per week for a depend- 
ent spouse, $1.25 for a dependent child 
under 18, and $2.60 for two or more 
dependent children under 18 are allowed. 
If a husband and wife, living together, 
are both entitled to receive benefits, they 
may receive a total of not more than 
$17.50 per week, plus a benefit for their 
dependent children under 18. Before 
any person >shall receive a benefit he shall 
have been regbtered as totally or parti- 
ally unemployed and have sustained a 
loss in wages equivalent to four weeks' 
full-time weekly wages, within the 12- 
month period preceding the date upon 
which his benefits may eomnaence; but 
the four weeks’ loss 'of wages do not 
have to have been consecutive weeks or 
days, 'The beneficiary must have been 
employed at least (a) 104 days within 
the 12-month period, or (h) 160 days 
within the 24-month period preceding 
the day upon which benefits are to 
commence. 

Benefits wil! not be granted to per- 
sons striking or locked out, as long as 
the strike or lockout continues, nor to 
persons refusing to accept suitable work, 
unless 

(a) acceptance would deny his right 
to join, retain membership in or observe 
the rules of a labor organization or to 
refrain from joining one; or 

(b) there is a strike or lockout in the 
establishment in which employment is 
offered; or 

(c) the employment is at an unrea- 
sonable distance from his residence; or 

(d) the wages, hours and conditions 
offered are substantially less favorable 
than those prevailing for similar work in 
the locality “or are such as tend to de- 
press wages or working conditions.” 

Benefits may extend for a period 
equivalent to 26 weeks of total unem- 
ployment It has been suggested that 
it may be advisable for the state unem- 
ployment insurance commission to be 
allowed to extend this period to 62 
weeks during times of extreme unem- 
ployment, The state shall be divided 
into districts with numerous local em- 
ployment exchanges and registration 
ofiices operating in each district. This 
model bill was introduced into the New 
York State Assembly on April 18, 1934, 
a short time before adjournment of the 
session. A copy of the model bill may 
be obtained by writing to Abraham 
Epstein, executive secretary, American 
AEsociation for Social Security, 22 East 
17th Street, New York City. 
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Wagner-Lewi$ Bill 

A bill to provide for national unem- 
ployment insurance was introduced in 
Congress at Washington, D, C*, during 
the last eeasion by Robert F* Wagner of 
New York in the Senate and David J* 
Lewis of Maryland tn the House of 
Representatives, Although the bill re- 
ceived the early commendation of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, it was sidetracked in the 
committee room and did not come up for 
m vote. The bill will in all probability be 
given consideration at the next session, 
this winter- 

The measure is aimed primarily at 
encouraging states to pass individual in- 
surance plans. It provides for a na- 
tional excise tax of B per cent on pay- 
rolls of all employers of 10 or more 
persona. The Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, with the approval of the 
United States Secretary of the Treasury 
shall prescribe regulations for the en- 
forcement of the Act Where a state 
has passed unemployment insurance 
laws, firms within that state may deduct 
from the national excise tax such contri- 
butions as they have made to the state 
insurance fundSt Such state plans must 
conform to certain Bpecffications, sum- 
marised below, and must receive the 
approval of the United States Secretary 
of Labor before deduction will bo 
allowed, 

(a) Systematic cash payments to eli- 
gible unemployed persons must be paid 
as a matter of right, and such payments 
shall commence not more than 12 
months after contributions begin under 
the law ; 

(b) Minimum beneflti for total unem- 
ployment must be at least $7 per week, 
or else equal to the employee average 
earnings for 20 hours of work ; 

(c) Duration of compensation must 
be for at least 10 full weeks in a year, 
or else must be directly proportionate 
to the applicants employment service 
within the past five years or less; some 
employees must be eligible to receive 
compensation for at least 15 full weeks 
in a year under the latter system; 

( d > U n emp loymen t com pen sat ion ea n- 
not be assigned or garnisheed for any 
reason ; 

(o) No one may be disqualified for 
refuHnl to accept work when (1) the po- 
sition offered is vacant because of a 
labor dispute, (2) wages, hours and 
other eondftiona are substantially less 
favorable than those prevailing for 
similar work in the locality, or (3) ac- 
ceptance would require him to join a 
company union or wouW interfere with 
his joining or retaining membership in 
any bona fide labor organization ; 

(f) Contribution rates of employers 
must be uniform for at least 12 months 
after commencement, and no employer's 
rate may be reduced thereafter unless 
the fund has been solvent during the 
preceding year and there baa been no 
reduction in compensatton payments due 
to the inadequacy of the fund ; 

(g> An employer who guarantees to 
furnish hfa employees ‘'either work or 
wages*' must establish an unemployment 


fund from which he must pay the 
promised compensation for workless 
hours, and in addition must pay to any 
employee whose guarantee is not re- 
newed at least half the benefits other^ 
wise payable to the employee under the 
state law; 

(h) No employer may directly or in- 
direcUy insure his liability to pay unem- 
ployment compensation in any private 
company organized for profit; 

(I) The fund must be held by an offi- 
cer or agency of the state as custodian, 
or else be held strictly in trust under 
conditions which will assure the safety 
and liquidity of the fund; when an 
employer is permitted to contribute in 
the form of an “accounting reserve," he 
must he required to maintain with the 
state such collateral deposit of securities 
as shall at all timcR have a market value 
at least equal to the total of the per- 
mitted accounting reserve; ^ 

(j> The fund must be supervised or 
administered by a state agency with 
suitable penalties provided to secure 
enforcement; each party interested in a 
disputed claim must have the right to 


a hearing before an impartial adminis- 
trative agency, authorized to finally de- 
cide such claim; employers and em- 
ployees must have representation on 
advisory committeea and an efTective 
voice In the taw's administration. 

The insurance plan does not cover 
agricultural workers, domestic servants; 
teachers, physicians, surgeons, internes 
or nurses in private, non-profit hospital!? 
or inatitutfons; phiisically handicapped 
persons In charitable or non-profit re- 
habilitating institutions, persons em- 
ployed by the'r own fathers, mothers, 
spouses or children; employees of com- 
mon carriers subject to the provisions of 
the Emergeney ^ilroad Transportation 
Act of 1933; persons for whom unem- 
ployment compensation has been pro- 
vided directly by an Act of Congress, 
or salaried persons receiving over $250 
per month. 

Employers subject to the bill do not 
include gcivemmcntal bodies. Contrac- 
tors rather than subcontractors are to 
be considered liable for the tax on wages 
to employees, unless the subcontractor 
rCoDltauDa on pago 500) 
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20 Million Will Present 


Petition 


W HAT forcea are playing over and 
through America ^ — ileatined to 
change the economic and social 
policies of the nation — are revealed 
vividly in the widespread acceptance of 
the so-called Townsend Old-Age Revolv- 
inR Pension Plan, Jhe exponents of this 
old-age pension sy^em have millions of 
signatures to petitions already, and 
expect to present 20 m|Uion names to 
Congress in January Sinking for the 
enactment into law of C^measure that 
will pay every man and vfoman over 60 
years of age a pension- of $200 per 
month, provided that he agrees to spend 
the money in the month of its reception. 
Some of the local unions of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor have forcibly 
endorsed the plan^ 

It is an open secret, in Washington 
that social author it tea charged with the 
development of a prfll^am of aocia] in- 
surance for the coming Congress are 
somewhat worried at the swiftness with 
which the Townsend Plan has spread 
over 47 states w^here local offices are 
open. These social authorities contend 
that the Townsend Flan would cost the 
United States government $24,000,000,- 
000 the first year. It ta estimated that 
there are 10,300,000 men and women 
over 60 years of age and that 8,000,000 
of these would be eligible for pensions^ 
The feature of the Townsend Plan 
which ia not given much publicity and 
which is often overlooked when the plan 
IS being discussed is how the money is to 
be raised* This proviso ta by the well- 
known and unequal method of a sales 
tax. The Townsend ites are quite libera! 
with their tax plan. They watii to levy 
an average of about 10 per cent on 
everything sold. The Townsend ites ap* 
parently consider a sales tax a fair 
method of taxation. They moke one 
provision that taxes will be low on neces- 
sities and high on luxuries. Those who 
have been following articles on taxation 
in the Electrical Workers Journal 
know that no sales tax la equitable. 

Movement of Aged 

The important features of the Town- 
send movement, according to students 
of society, are; first, expression of the 
elderly themselves (or a larger stake in 
economte life and for that much desired 
haven of security; second, the rapidity 
with which the idea spread indicating 
that public sentiment in regard to social 
benefits Is swiftly changing in this coun- 
try, Dr. Francis E. Townsend is him- 
self an elderly person — 67 years old. 
Many members of his organization are 
elderly people. Dr* Townsend had a 
practice tn Long Beach, California, often 
treating patients among the poor. Be- 
holding the pitiful condition of unem- 
ployed elderly people, he conceived the 
plan now known as the Townsend Plan. 
He opened an office in Long Beach and 
from that humble beginning built up an 
organization now numbering 660 clubs 


New Congress expected to re- 
ceive huge blanket endorsement 
of Townsend plan of old-age pen- 
sions,. Disturbs students of social 
advancement. Would cost U. S* 
government $24,000,000, DOO. Cer- 
tainly reveals sentiment. 


in every state of the union. The move- 
ment is carried on by tho usual methods 
of contributions and selling literature. 
There are 1 7 states in the union which 
already have some form of old-age pen- 
sions. The American Association for 
Social Sycurity, 22 East 17th St, New 
York City, Is an organization that pro- 
motes the idea of social security of any 
kind in the United States. This organ- 
ization ha.s pointed out in a recent num- 
ber of its publication ^'Social Security" 
the need of relief of the aged. It shows 
that dependency among the population 
of 66 years and over is twice? that of any 
other age group. 


Depetidenti Great Among Old 

In October, 1933, 477,230 persona 
66 years of age and over were in receipt 
of emergency unemployment relief. To 
approximate the real extent of aged 
dependency it mu*st be remembered that 
there were at that time approximately 

100.000 aged persons in receipt of old 
age pensions — all conditioned upon 
poverty and need, •There were at least 

60.000 aged persons cared for in our 
county and municipal almshouses. An 
equal number was cared for in benevo- 
lent homes for the nged. A few thou- 
sand old people were probably taken 
care of by private charity. In addition, 
there were about 140,000 aged persons 
in receipt of industrial pensions, about 

20.000 in receipt of pensions from trade 
unions, church funds, frntemal societies, 
etc. There were nearly 100,000 persons 
in receipt of retirement pensions from 
federal, state, municipal and teachers* 
retirement funds, while at least otie-half 
of the over 400,000 military pensioners 
may he sard to have passed their 66th 
year. In addition, there were hundreds 

U'nattnueU on fHlTi) 
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Radio Piles Up Profits As It Battles Labor 


R epresentatives of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company and 
the Columbia Broadcasting System 
have appeared in recent montha Ijefore 
the NR A opposing wage increases and 
curtailment of hours for radio workers. 
They have contended, whereas^ business 
was good in the winter months there was 
an unusually sharp slack in radio broad- 
casting transactions beginning in March, 
Labor took the position that this was 
not true and that the broadcasters should 
be willing to share their increasing profits 
with their underpaid employees. Now it 
transpires business has been unusually 
good during the supposed slack seasons 
and that great profits are being made, 
especially by the two large chains. 

“Business Week," a conservative re- 
porter of business trends (October 13, 
1!J34) said: 

“Broadcasters are starting the indoor 
season with the S. R, O, sign bandy for 
the evening performances. It isn’t yet 
a case of 'announcing room only' and sta- 
tron employees can still add a song or two 
at twilight to the news that This is Sta- 
tion WETC/ But the Big 2, National 
Broadcasting Company and Columbia 
Broadcasting System, report that they 
have sold to advertisers more of those 
hours between dinnertime and bedtimo 
than ever before — and add that the sched- 
ule would be even tighter but for the 
impossibility of ju:itaposlng competing 
advertisers. Other stations say that busi- 
ness is up. On the radio executive office 
charts, the gross Income lines are start- 
ing to climb out of the annual summer 
valley at a rote that promises to carry 
them to a new spring peak, (April ivns 
top month in l£J3l, May in 1932, March 
in 1933 and, so far, in 1934.) 

“In these happy ctrcumstances, the 
broadcasters are concentrating sales 
efforts on the daylight hours. There, the 
profitless 'sustaining' programs are mo- 
notonously frequent. Surveys are being 
exhibited to prospects to prove that morn- 
ing and afternoon broadcasts find more 
adults at home and more radios turned 
on than they had ever imagined. There 
is also statistical support for the smart 
sales argument that, by sober day- 
light, those adults are more responsive to 
straight ‘educationar programs (on 'how 
to use our product on the menu/ for in- 
stance)* At night the bigger audiences 
want entertainment and chafe at pro- 
longed selling talk/' 

Variety Report* Huge Profit* 

“Variety/' principal organ of the 
amusement world, reports that Columbia 
is making an exceptional showing for 
1934: 

“C. B. S. may go in for a campaign of 
station buying as a way out of the net- 
work's excess profit dilemma. Question 
of what the web could do with the sur- 
plus earnings accumulated during the 
current year came In for major attention 


Big chains, which are spend* 
ing thousands building company 
unions^and destroying real unions, 
take great profits as public utility. 


during a mending of the C, B, S. Iwiard 
of directors last Wednesday 

"Estimated that the network will from 
all sources garner better than $7|(100,0(10 
for 1934, Problem confronting the nuijor 
stockholders is how a gnudly shuro of this 
can be inveBted ami at the Bame time take 
care of the surtax angle. 

“One proposition that has been sub- 
mitted for ceinsideration devolves around 
the idea of Columbia's embarking on an 
extensive campaign of station buying. 
Unlike N. B, C., Columbia has made it 


a policy of not acquiring complete own- 
ership of a station but rather of estab- 
Hshlng itself as the controlling stock- 
holder of a project in which local resi- 
dents or buBincss interests are partners. 
Exceptions to this arrangement are 
WABC, New York, and WBBM, Chicago. 

“Like other large corporations whose 
profits become a problem due to income 
tax taking bfg slices in ratio to she of 
profits C. B. S. prefers to reinvest funds 
in plant expansion. C, 6, B, is also ex- 
pected to increase various departmental 
budgetB and embark upon a promotional 
advertising campiugn. Pay tilts for em- 
ployees may also be in line eventually." 

National AdvertUing Increaiei 

National advertising in the radio field 
is up, according to the reports of the 

frontlmiml on price noil 
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How Vienna Built Its Model Houses 


J UST wow the United States is facings 
problems of slum clearance* This 
gtvea a special point to so-called 
modem housing profrrams in foreign 
countries. Probably the most noted ex- 
ample of sweeping changes in types of 
dwelling for great sections of the city^s 
population occurred in Vienna. About 
250.000 persons were transferred from 
low-grade housing to modern living 
quarters over a period of about 16 years 
since the war. 

The Brookings Institution. Washing- 
ton. D. C*. a highly respected research 
organization with no political or propa- 
gandistic slant, has made a study of the 
Vienna housing enterprise in a new book 
entitled “The Housing Program of the 
City of Vienna," by Charles 0. Hardy, 
assisted by Robert R. Kuezynski. This 
book describes the Vienna program as 
"one of the most elaborate and carefully 
thought out programs in modem social 
service which modem history records.” It 
is pointed out that the whole world had 
heard about this extensive program of 
slum clearance bccaose in February, 1954, 
Dollfuss' heavy artillery knocked at the 
doors of the Karl Marx Hof, one of the 
municipal apartment buildings. 

The book describes the pre-war types of 
housing in Europe, outlines the municipal 
building program, describes the financing 
of this program and draws certain con- 
clusions in regard to it, Anton Weber, 
head of the Housing Bureau of Vienna, 
declared ; 

"The crowning feature of the social 
policy of Vienna since 1919 has been the 
guarantee of shelter for every one and 
the provision of modern, wholesome 
dwellings. The city government of 
Vienna regards the building of homes as 
the task of the whole community, just as 
it does the erection of school buildings 
and hospitals. The present Vienna City 
Council, in an overwhelming majority, is 
of the opinion that the unwholesome hous- 
ing conditions under which the popula- 
tion of Vienna suffers in the present day 
are due to the fact that the provision of 
housing down to 1918 was left to private 
enterprise. A good roomy, well-lighted 
dwelling is a major cultural factor In the 
life of every people. A damp dark dwell- 
ing is the nesting place of disease; it 
sends to the hospitals and tuberculosis 
sanitariums unproductive human ma- 
terial which burdens the community more 
than would the building of proper 
dwellings," 

The record of construction by years is 
given : 

Aparfmcrtt Suhurban Total 
Buiidinffs Cottnm9 DwcHmga 


1 920-22 

6 

673 

1.244 

1923^ 

11 

849 

1.706 

1924 

14 

975 

2.478 

1925 

26 

380 

6.387 

1926 

S9 

486 

9,034 

1927 

32 

89 

6.763 


Financing of ^'elaborate and 
carefully thought-out program of 
modem history^^ reported by 
Brookings institution. 



Aporfment 5ti6urhan 

Tefal 


BttUdings 

CoUagen 

Dierflmgi 

1928,-. 

33 

458 

4,584 

1929 

49 

239 

5.003 

1930 

49 

GOl 

6.576 

1931 — 

34 

283 

6,180 

1932 

29 

277 

6.098 

1933 ... 

.... 13 

47 

3.025 

Total 

33S 

5.093 

68.607 


Americans will be just now interested 
in the method of financing the elaborate 
housing program. This is described as 
follows : 

"One of the most controversial points 
In the whole program relates to the choice 
between loans and current taxation as the 
means of financing. In fact, many bitter 
opponents of the program which has been 
carried out by the Social Democratic 
party state they would have approved of 
it If the financing had been done to a 
larger extent by loans, 

"In genera! the policy of the city gov- 
ernment has been to 5nance the entire 
program from the yield of current taxa- 
tion, though in 1922 and 1923 loans were 
floated for the purpose. The principal 
reason for this policy as it is stated by the 
city administration relates to the policy 
of charging no rent beyond mointenance 
and repair. This policy would not neces- 
sarily be Inconsistent with a program of 
financing on loans, but it is believed that 


of construction were financed heavily by 
loans there would be much ^e&ier pres- 
sure to include the service of the loans in 
the sums to be raised out of rents. 

" Nominally the housing program is 
financed by the dwelling construction tax 
( Wohnbausteuer) which is the successor 
to the old house rent tax. There is this 
important difference between the two 
taxes, however, that the pre-war house 
rent tax, including a municipal surcharge, 
was a flat tax of 40.2 per cent, whereas 
the house construction tax is very sharply 
graduated. The smallest dwellings, those 
with pre-war rentals of 1.200 crowns 
(about $240) or less per year pay from 
2,08 to 2.31 per cent of the pre-war rent. 
Dwellings with a pre-war rental of from 
1,201 to 3,000 crowns pay from 2.64 to 
3.32 per cent The rates scale up to a 
maximum of 37,18 per cent The small 
dwellings, which make up more than four- 
fifths of the total number, pay only one- 
fourth of the total tax, while large dwell- 
ings (which tnake up 3 per cent of the 
total number) and business locations pay 
over 00 per cent of the total. Even at the 
maximum, however, the rate is not as 
high as the rate assessed against all rents 
under the pre-war rental tax. New 
dwellings, including those built by the 
city, are subject to the tax at the same- 
rate as old dwellings, the rate being esti- 
mated by comparison with similar quar- 
ters for which the pre-war rents are 
known, 

“It would be a mistake to infer, how- 
ever. from the emphasis given to the 
dwelling house tax in current discussion, 
that the building operations are financed 
entirely out of this tax. The amount 
which has been expended for the con- 
struction of dwellings is much more than 
the yield of the dwelling construction tax. 


(Continued on fiase 504) 
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New Weapon in the Hands of Labor 


D O you know the difTerenne between 
conciliation, mediation and arbitra- 
tion? Do you know whether more 
factory workers were employed in Aug- 
uati 1934, than in August, 1933; and 
what the weekly payroll increase was, if 
it did increase? Do you know what the 
acluai volume of industrial production is, 
and whether production is falling or ris- 
ing, and why? Do you know what the 
average wage is and the average number 
of workers employed in the important 
telephone and telegraph, and the power 
and light industries? 

Answers to these and many other vital 
questions are made available through a 
new service just begun by the U. S* De- 
partment of Labor. The Labor Informa- 
tion Bulletin, issued by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, represents a sincere 
effort to show the worker himself a clear, 
understandable statistical picture of the 
world he lives in. It offers those who 
wish to use it, the steel-jacketed ammuni- 
tion of facts. 

The Bulletin is, in effect, available pri- 
marily to union labor, upon request by 
the local, shop or plant committee. As 
Isador Lubin, Ck^mmissioner of Labor 
Statistics, states in a letter enclosed with 
the first issue (September) : 

“It is obviously impossible to supply the 
40,000,000 wage and salaried workers of 
the country with individual copies of this 
bulletin. We hope, however, to be able 
to supply copies to every union local, to 
every shop or plant committee, to all 
workers* colleges and to all other inatitu- 


U* S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
publishes a monthly research ser- 
vice that makes key data usable 
to labor unionists* 


tions devoted to the interests of labor. 
For the present, distribution of the Labor 
Information Bulletin will be on a request 
basis only* A copy wtH be sent to you for 
a three months* trial period. If in the 
meantime you request us to put the name 
of your organization on our permanent 
mailing list, wo shall be pleased to do so." 
Your local union secretary may, there- 
fore, ask that this service be sent to the 
local's headquarters, for the use of all 
members who really want to know the 
direction in which their world is moving* 

Contact With Local* Sought 

A column of the Bulletin is to be de- 
voted to questions and answers on labor 
problems, such as employer and employee 
relationships, hours and wages, condi- 
tions of work, etc. Individuals or locals 
may send in their requests for informa- 
tion, which will be answered by the vari- 
ous bureaus of the Department of Labor* 
In return, labor organizations are asked 
to send in "reporta of progress," on col- 
lective agreements, local by-laws, changes 
in prevailing wage rates, employment and 
unemployment* 


With vital information presented in an 
understandable way, facts stripped of 
their husks and shown unobscured by 
editorial comment, this is good reading 
matter. Here, for example, is a concise 
study of how the depression affected 1,000 
railway employees and their families: 
the record of workers who kept their jobs 
but suffered serious cuts in income; had, 
nevertheless, to contribute to the support 
of unemployed relatives; and it shows 
how many of them, because of curtailed 
pay, had to spend all of their savings, how 
many lost their homes, their life and ac- 
cident insurance, and how many were 
forced into debt. The lowered standard 
of living is revealed also in a survey of 
health conditions in these families, hous- 
ing, education of children, clothing, and 
the drastic reduction of food budgets. 
There is now a committee on economic 
security, appointed by the President, 
which will put before the next Ckingrens 
recommendations for a program “by 
which, eventually, protection will be given 
to workers and their dependents against 
aU the hazards and vicissitudes of life 
which are beyond their control"; not only 
unemployment, though this is empha- 
sized, but against industrial accidents, 
disabilities, and dependent old age. This 
committee, headed by Secretary of Labor 
Perkins, includes the Secretaries of Agri- 
culture, Treasury, the Attorney General 
and the Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministrator, assisted by a technical board 
under Dr. Edwin A. Witte, of Wisconsin, 
(CtmllmiQiJ os S06) 
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Section 7-a Vi ewed in Perspective 

By JOSEPH A. PADWA Y^ General Counsel ^ Wisconsin State Federation of Labor 


M ay I, therefore, take this oppor- 
tunity to speak to you on ‘‘Labor 
And The because the great 

judieml pronouncements of law in the 
next five or 10 years will pertain to the 
rights of labor. The United States 
Supreme Court and the supreme courts 
of the various states will hand down 
their most momentous decisions in the 
field of labor. The enactment of the 
NTEA, with the inclusion of Section 7-a^ 
will bring forth a judicial determination 
of this definite American labor policy. 
While the NIRA contains much which 
may come within the classification of 
labor policy, Section 7-s more than any 
other clause, will be involved within the 
field of legal construction. Although 
it is generally believed that Section 7-a 
and the rights accorded labor by virtue 
of it, is something new in the "legal 
control of labor relations," the fact is 
that in one form or another it has existed 
as a definite labor policy since 1918* 
President Wilson, in establishing the 
National War Labor Board in 1918, 
issued a proclamation containing the fol- 
lowing: "Right to organize: The right of 
workers to organize in trade unions 
and to bargain collectively through 
chosen representatives la recognized and 
confirmed* 

“This right shall not be denied, 
abridged or interfered with by the em- 
ployer in any manner whatsoever. Em- 
ployers shall not discharge workers for 
membership in trade unions nor for legi- 
timate trade union activities." • * 

That is as far back as 1918, Then fol- 
lovra the Railway Labor Act of 1926, 
Here again I find the same principle in 
the following language: 

"Representatives for the purpose of 
this act shall be designated by the re- 
spective parties in such u manner as may 
be provided in their corporated organ- 
ization or unincorporated associations, 
or by other means of collective action, 
without interference, influence or co- 
ercion exercised by either party over the 
self -organization or designation or rep- 
resentatives by the other," • # • 

Greatevt Piece of Legi«latioxi 

Then in 1932 Congress passed what, to 
my mind, is the greatest piece of labor 
legislation ever enacted ; viz, the Norris- 
La Guardia Act* This remarkable legis- 
lative enactment is the substitute to the 
original Sbipstead Bill, so valiantly 
championed by that veteran seaman, and 
one of your delegates, Mr. Andrew 
Furuseth, 

The Norris-La Guardia Act opens with 
one of the greatest preambles to a law 
it has been my privilege to read. This 
preamble reads as follows : 

“Whereas under prevailing economic 
conditions, developed with the aid of 
governmental authority for owners of 
property to organize in the corporate 
and other forms of ownership associa- 


Course of legislation protecting 
unions masterfully described* 
What labor must do. 


tion the individual unorganized worker 
is commonly helpless to exercise actual 
liberty of contract and to protect his 
freedom of labor, and thereby to obtain 
acceptable terms and conditions of em- 
ployment, ’wherefore, though he should 
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be free to declme to associate with his 
fellows, it is necessary that he have full 
freedom of association, self-organization 
and designation of representatives of his 
own choosing, to negotiate the terms and 
contracts of his employment, and that he 
shall be free from the interference, re- 
straint or coercion of employers of la- 
bor, or their agents, in the designation 
uf sudi representatives, or in self-organ- 
ization, or in other concerted activities 
for the purpose of collective bargaining 
or other mutual aid or protection." * * • 
The I^regislature of the State of Wis- 
consin in the year 1931, at the behest 
of the Wisconsin State Federation of 
Labor, ami under the guidance of Gov- 
ernor Philip La FoUette, asked a similar 
code containing the same provisions, 
and such a code was adopted* 

The new National Bankruptcy Act, 
passed by the last Congress, and the Re- 
vision of the Railway Labor Act, also 
passed by the last Congress, contain sim- 
ilar provisions to those contained in 
Section 7-a. 


Yet, with all this authority for the 
“Rights of Labor" as enunciated in Sec- 
tion 7-a, the employers, before the ink 
of the President's signature to the Bill 
was dry, commenced a course of sabot- 
age to defeat the purpose of the Act with 
a vehemence never before experienced. 
For instance, I have before me a copy of 
Bulletin No. 4, dated July 7, 1933, issued 
by State Manufacturers and Industrial 
Associations and National Trade Asso- 
ciationB which reads as follows: 

"Advised (by official resolution) that 
each employer advise his employees that 
it is hia intention to deal fairly with 
them in connection with such codes as 
are adopted for their employment under 
the Recovery Act and that he warns 
them that afiUiation with any labor 
unions is entirely unnecessary for them 
to receive all advantages provided by the 
Act," • • • 

Efitent of Law Clear 

Now, it seems to me that the pro- 
visions of Section 7-a are not as con- 
fusing as some persons think them to 
be. There is nothing, in my opinion, 
that is ambiguous about Section 7-a in 
declaring that "Employees shall have the 
right to organize and bargain collec- 
tively through representatives of their 
own choosing." 

Certainly there is nothing difficult 
about the language that “Employees shall 
be free from any interference, restraint 
or coercion by employers of labor in the 
designation of such representatives or in 
self-organization for the purpose of col- 
lective bargaining; nor can one mis. 
understand the provision that "any 
employee and anyone seeking employ- 
ment, shall not be required, as a condi- 
tion of employment, to join a company 
union, or to refrain from joining, organ- 
izing or assisting a labor union of his 
own choosing." * * * 

That employers and their lawyers 
should have set up a smoke screen of 
ambiguity to defeat the law ia not sur- 
prising, but that those in charge of the 
administration of the law, occupying 
high government positions and, at one 
time, believed to be friendly to labor, 
should have misunderstood this law, is 
tragic indeed. I am referring to the 
astounding interpretation placed upon 
Section 7-a by Donald R. Richberg and 
General Johnson, who undertook to in- 
terpret the President's order of Febru- 
ary 1 by which he endeavored to silence 
Lhoso employers ’who claimed the right 
to deal with minority groups of em- 
ployees or individual employees. 

TTie employer knows that if he can 
bargain with half a dozen groups he can 
thereby effectively kill the whole collec- 
tive bargaining principle. 

The President's order was simple. He 
said "that those representatives selected 
by a majority of employees should bar- 
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Shop Talk: Modulation and Carrier 


By CHAL //. STOUP. L V. No. I. SL Louis 


M odulation and carrier are both 
powers of i?reat importance to 
broadcasting stations, A lOO^watt 
station modulated 100 per cent produces 
the same strenjfth of signal on the lis- 
tener's loud speaker as a LOOP- watt sta- 
tion would when modulated 3LP per cent. 

The signal strength of a broadcast 
transmitter is directly in proportion to 
the modulation percentage, i* e., doubling 
the modulation percentage, douhles the 
signal strength or 50 per cent modulation 
when increased to 100 per cenL increaseH 
the signal strength 100 per cent. 

Signal stretigth varies directly as the 
square root of the carrier power for H 
stated modulation degree, u e., the car* 
rior poiver of a 100-wratt station must 
be increased to -100 w'atts in order to 
double the signal strength. 

Permission must be obtained from the 
federal authorities to increase the carrier 
power of a station and considerable ex- 
pense is generally involved before a con- 
struction permit is obtained with a good 
chance their answer will necessarily bo 
no on account of the interference the 
change would cause to other stations. In 
case their answer is favorable, thousands 
of dollars must be released for new^ equip- 
ment; howeveFi boosting the modulation 
percentage is a very inexpensive propo- 
sition provided you have an oscillograph, 
modulation indicator or modulation me- 
ter together with an audio oscillator, and 
since doubling the modulation percentage 
is etiuivalent in signal strength on the 
listener's loud apoaker to increasing the 
carrier power 400 per cent, it pays big 
dividends to go after the last degree of 
modulation. 

Modulation consists of imparting the 
shape of sound w'aves to the envelope of 
the carrier wave and in a correctly ad- 
justed transmitter 100 per cent modula- 
tion only happens every once in a while, 
or at the instant the speech wave reaches 
Its peak values, either negative or posi- 
tive, At all other times the modulation 
will be much less or an average of 20 to 
30 per cent over a period of time, A 
transmitter whose maximum percentage 
of modulation was 50 per cent, therefore, 
would only have an average of 10 to 15 
per cent. 

Modulation cannot be monitored prop- 
erly by watching the antenna meter, espe- 
cially if thermo coupled, owing to the 
long time lag of thermo couple and In- 
strumenU The volume indicator is good 
but the ideal indicator is the cathode ray 
oscillograph which is electron operated 
and whose action is instantaneous and 
will indicate the actual shape of the 
modulated wave. 

If station owners reali^^cd the impor- 
iaiice of obtaining a high percentage of 
modulation at all times and also were 
aw'are of the fact that considerable time 
must be allowed the technical depart- 
ment, when olT the air, in order to keep 


Heart and soul af radio job 
technically viewed by craftsman 
on job- 


the apparatus at a high state of efficiency, 
they would go for it in a large way. The 
present-day highly developed crystal con- 
trol, 100 per cent modulation circuits are 
as different from the old apparatus of 
only several years ago, when the operator 
just threw on the ftlnmcnt, plate and 
antenna switch and hoped for the best, 
as day and night Apparatus of only a 
few years ago w<mld be about as useless 
in the present age us a company union is 
to the employees, I believe the time is 
coming soon when the federal authori- 
ties will require a certain amount of test- 
ing and adjusting, when off the air, each 
night, and the extra overtime cost of the 
operators will pay big dividends to the 
station owner. 

On a recent cheek made on 17 broad- 
casting stations, using a 400-cycle tone, 
they averaged 12 per cent combined har- 


monica at 00 per cent modulation. 10 per 
cent harmonics at 80 per cent modulation 
and 8 per cent at 70 per cent modulation 
and measurements made on 22 stations 
showed 19 stations bad over 2 D, B, de- 
parture from a flat response between 
50 and 7,000 cycles. 

To obtain 50 per cent modulation ii 
rather easy; however, to obtain 100 per 
cent without overshooting the distortion 
limit, takes very careful adjustments all 
along the line and we are informed most 
broadcasting stations are well satisfied 
when they reach 90 per cent modulation 
with not over 10 per cent distortion. 

The mndulator and modulated ampli- 
fier combination is the heart of the trans- 
milter and their adjustments are very 
critical and must be correct if full modu- 
lation is to be obtained. 

If the modulator is to operate as a dasi 
A tube, the plate current should be mid- 
way between that obtained by zero and 
cut-off bias. The tubes most suitable for 
use as class A modulators are those hav- 
ing large dndistorted audio output. They 
generally have low plate independence 
and amplification factor and when oper- 

iCnminiJPU on P1IL«’ 
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Mercury Exposes Bank-Bossed Red Cross 


O NE of the most vigorous and care- 
fully documented Indictments of a 
public agency ever published in the 
United States occurs in the American 
Mercury for November entitled "Shady 
Business in the Red Cross/’ The author 
is John L. Spivak, The indictments are 
‘20 in number, including the traditional 
policy of the Red Cross againat union 
labor which has been the subject of a 
great deal of criticism from labor .imblica- 
tions for the last 10 years. The indict- 
ments are: 

^*1* Tt is essentially a war machine pre- 
paring for the next war- 
"2, It is largely dominated by a mili- 
tary and banking group. 

"5. It is neither neutral nor non-com- 
batant, as the Treaty of Geneva, signed 
by the United States, reqii!l?fes. 

** 4 , Its nurses sign a military oath 
which places them in the combatant class. 

"5, The banking group which largely 
dominates it is J* P. Morgan & Company. 

"6, Most of the millions of doIlaTs the 
Red Cross gathers from school children 
and working men and women are banked 
chiefly in Morgan banks. 

"7. Large sums of money collected 
from the American people are invested in 
Morgan controlled business. 

"8. Large sums of money collected 
from the American people are invested in 
hu.sines.sea, whose directors are incorpo- 
rators of the Red Cross. 

"9. The Red Cross has an agreement 
with the New York Trust Company of 
New York, which it refuses to diselo&e, 
under which this Morgan-controlled bank 
buys and sells millions of dollars worth of 
securities, in which the Red Cross invests 
its money. 

"10. The Red Cross refuses to tell how 
much it has paid out to this Morgan-con- 
trolled bank for handling the accounts. 

“11. Of the three and one-half millions 
of dollars collected from school children 
and workers last year for relief work two 
and one-half millions were spent on 
salaries, travelling expenses, maintenance 
of the war machine, etc., as against one 
million dollars for actual relief. 

“12, The Red Cross set aside $4,000,000 
collected from the people ‘to feed hungry 
Americans’ for a special war fund, 

"13. Despite its publicised ‘internation- 
alism' and 'humanitarianism/ Judge John 
Barton Payne, head of the Red Cross, 
states that this organization is to be used 
first for the government, and second for 
humanity. 

"14. In its post-war relief the Red 
Cross collected millions to feed starving 
foreigners, but it used that money for 
military purposes to help fight forms of 
government It did not like. 

"15. The Red Cross has forced starv- 
ing Americans as well as foreigners, for 
whom our generous people contributed 
millions for food, to work without pay for 
this bread for private employers. 

"16. The Red Gross has collected money 
from workers to buy food, and then used 


John Spivak documents vigor- 
ous indictment against pseudo- 
public agency in November 
“American Mercury/* Strike 
policy bit. 


it to discriminate between strikers and 
non-strikers, 

“17. Where Morgan-Mellnn interests 
are concerned the starvation of striking 
miners is not an ‘act of God/ though the 
Congressional charter says nothing about 
giving relief only when hunger is caused 
by ‘acts of God/ 

"IS. In distributing relief after a dis- 
aster, the Red Cross will spend much 
mure money than is necessary in order to 
give profits to local store-keepers in the 
disaster area. 


“19. When the government gave the 
Red Cross millions of dollars’ worth of 
wheat to distribute to American drought 
sufferers, 'The Great Mother/ instead of 
spending some of the millions she col- 
lected from the people, spent one-third of 
this wheat money for expenses and dis^ 
tributed to the people only two-thirds of 
the government wheat. 

"20. Even in relief, in a disaster area, 
the Red Cross draws distinctions between 
the poor and the well-to-do, the instruc- 
tions being to distribute reliof ‘according 
to the pre-disaster living standards* of 
the recipient.” 

The author euncludes: 

“Let us now see whether in the United 
States ‘The Great Mother,* in its ‘humani- 
tarian* w*ork, uses the millions given her 
by the American people for the benefit of 
(Coodnued on 408) 
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Canada Aroused by Minister’s Report 


By OBSERVER 


I N an expoad Canada*s Minister of 
Trade anti Commerce, the Honorable 
H. H* Stevens, recently denounced 
outrajToous trade policies throuirb which 
he had found captains of industry to be 
daily robbinK the poor for private jjaln. 
By mergerEi and concentration schemes 
of one brand and anotheri large mono- 
polistic firms have sprung up to control^ 
he said, so large a share of their indus- 
tries that they are able to dictate unre- 
atrainedly the prices which they will pay 
for their raw mntcrlnla and at which 
their wares will be sold. Producers of 
the raw materials and fabricators of the 
finished products alike are powerless in 
determining the compensation for their 
labor. 

Suppose, for example, that you were 
a live stock farmer in Western Canada 
last year. Beef might be selling at any- 
where from 20 cents to 40 cents per 
pound in the grocery store. Yet even 
though you had the finest steers In the 
market, you could not posaibly sell them 
for more than two and one-quarter cents 
per pound at Winnipeg or one and one- 
half cents at your ranch; because that 
was the price at which Canada Packers 
would buy choice steers, and Canada 
Packers was the only house of any im- 
portance purchasing meat products In 
your territory. While paying scandal- 
ously low prices to farmers during theae 
depression years, Canada Packers has 
enjoyed the most prosperous period of 
its existence and has piled up fabulous 
reserves. 

For planting, tending and harvesting 
a bushel basket of tomatoes, canning 
companies would give you exactly 25 
cents. But you could hardly leave your 
tomatoes to rot after your yearns work, 
so you probably would take the proffered 
quarter and trudge home to figure out 
how many shoes, coats and sacks of fer- 
tilizer it would buy, 

Tobacco AUo **On’’ 

In Canada tobacco is grown in West- 
ern Ontario, Quebec and British Colum- 
bia. Each year at harvest time the Im- 
perial Tobacco Co. opens the market. 
U takes about 80 per cent of the crop 
annually and might be said to have the 
situation well in hand. In 1930 it paid 
33 cents a pound for tobacco. The fol- 
lowing year without warning, it suddenly 
hammered the price down to 19 cents. 
In 1932, with a bumper crop, the com- 
pany completely domoralked the market 
by refusing to purchase for a solid 
month after harvest. By the time it did 
open the bidding, ouch a state of panic 
prevailed that it was able to get its to- 
bacco for only 16 and 17 cents. So 
profitable proved this bit of sTtatngom 
that the concern repeated the perform- 
ance the next year with equal results. 
Simultaneously with beating down the 
price of raw Canadian tobacco, the com- 
pany has paid out huge salaries and 


Minister of Trade and Com- 
merce names names. Report sup- 
pressed, Factual copies being 
boot-legged. Dominioti is excited , 


bonuses to olflciala, has set up every 
conceivable type of reserve and has still 
shown net annual profits of $0,090,000 
for tbe past five years. But it has had 
to cut the wages of its employees 10 
per cent Meanwhile scores of tenant 
farmers have been forced to abandon 
their farms, and fertilizer and imple- 
ment companies are loaded with bills 
they cannot hope to collect. 

Such dogmatic handling of tbe pro- 
duce market is extremely sciious to 
Canada, for 50 per cent of her popula- 
tion, either directly or indirectly, ts de- 
pendent upon agriculture for its liveli- 
hood. Tho other half, her wage earners, 
fares no bettor at the hands of indus- 
try. Unable to maintain high prices and 
unwilling to accept a smaller share of 
profit, pirates of business have backed 
up upon all their underlying industries. 
In addition to dictating radical reduc- 
tions in the prices they will pay for their 
raw materials, agricultural and other- 
wise, they have drastically lowered the 
wages of their own employees. A dele- 
gation of workers in the needle trades 
testified to Stevens of many cases in 
which payment %vas as little as |3 per 
week. His subsequent investigation of 
clothing, furniture and shoe factories 
revealed numerous instances in which 


40 per cent or more of the employees 
received less than Canada's legal mini- 
mum wage and one plant in which no 
worker whatever received even the 
minimum. 

Retail Trade AUo "la" 

Powerful retail stores use the same 
tactics to depress wages and conditions 
in those industries from which they pur- 
chase goods for re-sale. Consider the 
case of the Bobert Simpson Company, a 
huge department store in Toronto with 
branches in all the large cities of Canada. 
Five years ago its average mark-up in 
prices over the cost of the goods was 30 
per cent TcMlay it is 47 or 48 per cent. 
Retail prices have not risen in this period 
— wholesale prices have simply been 
pushed down to lower and lower levels. 
Why this sudden increase in spread? 
From 1898 to 1928 the company made an 
average of 11 pet cent on its capital. In 
fact, so prosperous was the firm that the 
head of the concern, a man named Fla- 
velle, decided to take some of the profits 
out of the business. He cut htmself a 
$5,000, OOCI melon in 1925 and a $10,000.- 
000 one in 1928. Then he took anothcT 
$5,000,000 for an unnecessary new build- 
ing in Montreal. While taking this cash 
out of the company he issued securities 
to the public and to his employees. If 
the latter had no savings at the time he 
arranged for them to borrow on the stock 
from a bank he owned. Shortly after- 
ward he cut their wages by an average 
of 17 per cent, but that is neither here 
nor there. Having taken his profits he 
then stepped out of the company, leaving 
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Housing Activities 


Survey of Federal 


W ITH President EwJHevolt'ft an- 
nounced interest in an enlarged* 
integrated housing program spon- 
s<»red and managed by the government, it 
m an encouraging outlook for building 
trader workers for the year 1030 for coti* 
Btrurtion of residential, apartment and 
farm home buildings, with the additional 


Government is atill flirting with 
construction plans. Hard to get 
around “private initiative^ bar- 
rier* Labor wants action. 


Calling for a ** basic maximum 
of 5 per eenf interest/* Presi- 
dent Roosevelt shaped a strong 
polieg for the Federal lIouHing 
Admmisty'atmn's clenv^np of the 
home mortgage nifuation. An- 
ticipating opposition of hankers, 
the President neverthetess in- 
strueted Adminisimtor James 
A* Moffett that *'everg pracUeal 
attempt at lowering the cost of 
homes to the great mass of our 
people is worthjt of oar best 
efforts. It is time to make these 
lotver interest rates applg to 
every part of the country, / 
think, f A ere fore, that yon nhmtld 
anttounce the program for the 
whole couTitry on the basis of a 
basic maximum of 5 per cent 
inure 8t/* 


work of slum demolition In some areas. 
The program, however, ta still in a con- 
fused, un formulated state and w' hot her it 
Will be shaped tju the hesii advatU4ige un- 
less the most interested parties force a 
hearing, is still doubtful. By far the 
greatest need is for low-cost, modern 
housing for the workers themselves at a 
rental or buying cost that Is gauged to 
low ineomes- 

This need has been successfully met in 
some European countries. Soeiabst 
Vienna was famed for the excellence of 
its workers' housing program, The 
British government Is said to have “ac- 
cepted responsibility for providing ade- 
quate housing for every working family 
in the country and at rents within the 
capacity of the worker to pay.*' The Na- 
tional Labor party of Great Britain has 
proposed a program for the construction 
of 350.000 to 300,000 hciuses per annum, 
on amortirjiiion of building cost over a 
period of 60 years and an interest cost of 
per cent. Under this proposal it is 
said to ho poaaible to erect houses of brick 
and stone with a minimum of three bed- 
rooms, living room and kitchen to rent for 
about 10 shillings a week — approximately 
|2,50. The cost for the houticEi is figured 
at $1,750 and the land on which they are 
erected nt $1,500. They will be intended 
for workers whose income does not exceed 
50 shillings (about $12,50) per week. 

Th e Americ^ govern men t*'s pro gram 
falls into several divisions and the Presi- 
dent indicated" recently that he feels they 
should be more closely related. The gov- 


ernment is getting deeper and deeper into 
the real estate business because of the 
failure of private initiative both in the 
building and firmnring field, and indirn- 
tions are that this must continue and 
must become more immounced. 

Under the Home Owners Loan Corpo- 
ration, the government is acting as a 
lending agency on mortgages for 500,000 
defaulting home owners, making it pos- 
sible for them to keep their homes for the 
time being, at least, but unless general 


employment and earnings improve, some 
of the owners of these homes will event- 
ually have to let them go, in which case 
Uncle Sam will have to go into another 
angle of the real estate business, in recon- 
ditioning and selling these houses. 

Slum Clearance Slow 

Several slum clearance projects are 
under way under the PWA^ although 
progress has been disappointingly slow, 
A total of $146,000,000 has been set aside 
for 30 projects in 33 cities. However, 
preliminary work has begun in only eight 
of these. Their status in October was 
as follows: 

Now York — $25,000,000 allocated; op- 
tions acquired on land for one of several 
projects. 

Ch icago — $ 1 2,500,000 allocated ; 38 

(Ccmllaueil tm imptf tSOtl 
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Seattle Moves to Acquire Private Plant 


By FBANK F^RRAND, L. U, No. 77. Seatlfc 


T he city of Seattle proposes to pur- 
chase by negotiation the entire elec- 
trical anri steam heatintr holdings of 
the Puget Sound Power & Light Com- 
pany. In a purchase in this way bonds 
would be given in payment against the 
enrninga of the system. 

The compaiiy operates in the territory 
west of the Cascade Mountains extend- 
ing from the Canadian border on the 
north to the Columbia River on the south 
and east of the Cascade Mountains in 


the cities of Wenatchee and Ellensburg 
and vicinity. It has a power plant on 
the Columbia River. 


Publicly Qwned company moves 
to cut out duplication throughout 
state. 


would come a boy who would outdistance 
the wild geeae that stopped in their 
autumn flight to feed on the farmers' 
corn. Today America, with the excep- 


tion of our President and a few other 
leaders, is eleclrically in the bicycle age. 
The private power companies through 


uniform wage scale be established 
throughout the system. 

Those opposed to the purchase of the 
private company point to the exorbitant 
price paid for the street railway system 
of Seattle and feel that Seattle should 
not pay 000,000 for a public utility 
that has not paid a dividend in three 
years. From the workers' viewpoint the 
municipal street railway ia an outatand- 
ing suceesa. The street car men are 100 
per cent organixedj they receive the 
highest hourly pay of any street car 
employees in the United States and their 
wages were not reduced during the de- 
pression. The street railway was pur- 
chased during the boom period, whereas, 
this purchase will be made at depression 
prices. There is no competitor for elec- 
tric power if generated for service and 
not for profiL 

Advanlaget D«»cribed 

One of the greatest reasons for city 
and district ownership is seen in the fact 
that the city of Seattle has already been 
presented with over $25,000,000 in bond 
redemption and ownership of its plant 
and will conUnue to be presented with 
$1,500,000 to $2,000,000 every year, 
and its rate will be rapidly reduced. 

This is the fruit of competition. Up 
to 1931 both companies maintained largo 
construction crews. Either plant has 
practically the capacity to serve the 
entire city. Rate now for domestic 
power b two cents per kw hour. This 
can be cut in half and hours of labor 

(CcitilJtiuotl on lingo 4S8) 
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In the acquisition of this property it is 
the plan to allow other cities and dis- 
tricts to take over their part of the sys- 
tem as desired plus any additions that 
may be made during the interim. The 
proportionate value in each city or dis- 
tricl would be set forth from the records 
of the State Public Works and the com. 
pany's books at the time the cities or 
districts wish to do so. 

This will be considered a revolution- 
ary move of national importance. With 
two-lhirds of the population in the state 
of Washington in control of electric 
power to be generated and sold at cost 
we can expect '^new life to all forma of 
human concerns." The Federal Govern- 
ment wdll probably build the Coulee Dam 
to the high level and irrigate 1.200.000 
acres of land to make a market for their 
power. 

As a lad I lived in Little Falls, Minn. 
It was our desire as children to build 
bicycle paths along country roads. If 
we could construct a path out to ^To- 
lander Town" and the Lindbergh Home 
— the Senior Lindbergh was always iden- 
tified with the common people^we were 
sure the transportation problem would 
be solved for all time. Our elders never 
dreamed that from the "west aide” 


their franchises and distribu- 
tion systems own the elec- 
trical paths of America. 

Home Comumption Large 

We must acquire these 
palhs and construct elec- 
trical highways to every 
home in every hamlet of 
America. Three No. 4 wires 
b the smallest service that 
should be comiected to any 
man's home. There are 
over 34,000 such services or 
their equivalenl in Seattle. 
In one residential district 
in Seattle of 93 homes the 
average yearly consumption 
of electricity in each house- 
hold is 598 kw, hours per 
month. 

Perhaps the most import- 
ant problem to labor is the 
future position of employees 
of the company. In the 
rank and fito of the com- 
panyb employeea, the ma- 
jority will be retained in 
their positions. Organised 
labor will demand that their 
members be retained and a 
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Bankers and 

All of US enjoy good comedy, and not all 


Government good comedy is confined to the movies these 
days. Incidentally, the nation has been 
rocking with internal laughter over the spectacle of the con- 
test between the powerful bankers of America and the 
President of the United States. For the first time in years 
the great bankers of New York, who juggle the finances of 
nations, deigned to come to the meeting of the American 
Bankers Association, Usually the Wall Street boys look upon 
the American Bankers Association as the fraternity of little 
fellows from the sticks. This j^ear they came to Washington 
to seek to extract from the man in the Wliite House assurances 
that vested interests were not to be molested further under 
the New Deal. 

Incidentally, they found that the President was not will- 
ing to give all for nothing. It is stated, on good authority, 
that the President's address was not completed until the after- 
noon of delivery. He took the position, it is said, that if he 
were to say fitting things to the bankers, they in return should 
say fitting things to the government. This is wliat came about, 
but to this hour no one is quite sure whether one or the other 
won a victory. At any rate a better spirit on the surface has 
been promulgated. 

Labor people will be interested, we think, in one sentence in 
the President's address. It is this: 

*'lt is in the spirit ol American institutions thnt wealth 
should come as the reward of hard tabor of mind and band. 
That is what wc call the proht system.” 

This will be news to labor. If this is the profit S 3 ''stcm, 
then labor, we take it, and the rest of the nation will want to 
retain it. However, a great American economist once de- 
fined vested interests “as the legal right to get something for 
nothing.'' We have always thought that the profit system was 
better described, in many of its practices at least, by the latter. 


Shrinkage In a city of 500,000 inhabitants there is now 
of Jobs being erected an office building of about 300,000 
cubic feet of space content. This is not a large 
building when measured by the giant structures which some 
cities arc erecting, but it is an eight-story edifice of good %lzt 
and modern throughout. 

Wc recently took a census of the number of men actually 


engaged in the erection of this budding with the following 
results: 


] superintendent 
] engineer 

3 foremen 

4 carpenters 
3 elect rid ana 


Z steam fitters 

1 plumber 

2 bricklayers 

2 cement finishers 
7 laborers 


In short, this modern office building is mounting to the 
skies at a practically onc-story-a-week tempo under the urge 
of only 26 workmen. Once again, therefore, wc have called 
to our attention the fact that the advance in the science of 
building has greatly shrunken job opportunities. This is due 
not only to the employment of machinery in the erection of 
the building, but to the mohdity of construction through steel 
and concrete. It is safe to make the estimate that 20 years 
ago at least 50 men would have been emplo 3 ^ed upon this 
same structure. 


We Applaud For sheer brilliancy of presentation we have 
scarcely ever seen a better craft job than 
that performed by the New York Post in the following analy- 
sis of the Saturday Evening Post on economic progress in this 
country: 

”THE CRY IN THE NIGHT 

“Or, How the Bogyman Scared Poor Little Goldilocks 

“Earnings of the Curtis Publishing Company, publishers of 
the ^Saturday Evening Post/ show a sensational gain for 
the nine months ended September 30. 

“(The 'Saturday Evening Post' b the leading anti-Roose- 
velt weekly. Of the Administration it says in its October 21), 
1934, number: Tractically every citizen must suffer from 
business stagnation and from fear on the part of those who 
ordinarily invest and go into business enterprise.') 

“Net profit for Curtis Publishing Company for the first 
nine months of 1934 is $5,214,738, compared with $l,3Qfi,372 
.for the corresponding 1933 period. 

“CWe can see no real gain in making it impossible to make 
profits and to pay dividends, says the 'Saturday Evening 
Post’, in a recent editorial attacking Roosevelt.) 

“September quarter earning^s also spurted sharply for 
Curtis Publishing Company, net income amounting to 
$l,483,3ti7, against a loss of $194,354 in the September, 1933, 
quarter. 

“(*In this case of the expenditure of government funds,* 
says the Saturday Evening Post, 'the money h not free. . . * 

1 1 docs not come out of the air, but has to be paid for by 
rich and poor alike, in the sweat of labor, in sacrifice, in loss 
and sometimes in bankruptcy/) 


“'Why arc you crying, little Goldilocks?' asked the 
stranger. 'I am crying because I am afraid of the big, bad 
bogyman/ said Goldilocks. 'Has he hurt you?' asked the 
stranger. 'He scares me/ said Goldilocks, 'for whenever 
[ come near him he gives me candies and cakes and toys/ 
'Don't you like these things?' asked the stranger. '1 love 
them/ said Goldilocks, 'but he also gives them to the little 
girl who lives in the litile shack at the foot of the bill/ 
'Whafs wrong with that?' asked the stranger, 

*' 'The Santa Claus 1 always knew never gave anything 
to her/ said Goldilocks, 'and so 1 know he must be a 
bogyman.* ” 
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Area of Business men consider the NRA as their cspccifll 

Conflict province* It represents an area of conflict* But 

this area of conflict docs not center in disputes 
between trade associations, or between members of the same 
trade associatton under trade practices so much as it centers 
in conflicts between employees and employers. Up to Septem- 
ber 29 there was on record before the National Recovery 
Administratiofi about 20,000 code violation complaints. Of 
this number about 17,668 violations had to do with trespass- 
ing upon the provisos dealing with wages, hours and working 
conditions. The complete record is as follows : 

Labor Trade 

Complaintt Comft!amU 


Lumber and timber.......... 495 49 

Motor vehicle retail 733 79 

Fabricated metati 115 1 

Furniture manufacturing............ 153 44 

ConMfuction 491 SS 

General contracting. ............... 141 I 

-Plumbing contracting,,...,......... 211 17 

Barber trade......... 24$ 

Cleaning and dyeing.... ............ 464 

Hotel 743 

Laundry 191 

Motor vehicle atorage and parking.,. 647 

Reata u rant . 2,^77 

Retail trade. 456 SI 

Wholesale trade. .................. . 166 7 

Retail solid fuel. 137 23 1 

Motion pictu re . 347 5 

Baking industry. ..... 5 S3 SS 

Ice 245 69 

Retail food and grocery.,,,., 1,711 131 

Graphic arts.,.. 564 %2 

Trucking 725 330 

Boot and ihoe. . 146 7 


Surely this should be a warning to every serious-mincleil 
citizen. Imiustrial relations can become amenable to the same 
scientific procedure as any other area of conflict. Disputes 
between employers and employees can be settled on a basis of 
fact and fairness, pfovided first that organization is recognized 
and the right machinery for adjustment is set up. 

Vicious and George E. Sokolsky, a free lance newspaper 
Stupid man, has been contributing a series of articles 

to the highbrow Atlantic Monthly, which 
for far-fetched logic and ludicrous twisting of facts, in order 
to cripple labor, has scarcely ever been excelled. The article 
for November entitled "Labors Broken Front" will be news 
to both Mr. William Z. Foster and Mr, William Green. 

Mr, Sokol sky contends that the aim of Mr. Green and 
Mr. Foster is the same^ namely, to build one big union which 
will control the policies of the United States, Mr. Sokolskv 
triumphantly ignored all the historic utterances of American 
labor leaders, all the acts of the convention of the American 
Federation of Labor, and drives high-hcadedly toward his 
fantastic conclusion that inasmucli as labor unions wish a 
place in American nalional life, and a decent standard of 
living, they are out to build one big union. ^Ir, Sukolsky 
hastens to console himself and also the moneyed readers of 
the Atlantic Monthly willi the conclusion that there is simply 
no chance for American labor to achieve the fictitious goal 


which, mind you, has not been set by labor itself, but by Mr. 
Sokokky. Therefore, labor has a "broken front." 

A sample of Mr, Sokolsky's logic is, that because American 
labor has not achieved universal unionization, then, it is fair 
to conclude that most American workers prefer the company 
union. It is like saying that because 40,000,000 people in the 
United States have not achieved a decent standard of living 
they prefer to be poor. It is like saying that because men can 
not afford warm coats they prefer rags. 

Mr. Sokolsky's fantastic article is being paid for at the usual 
high rates for special services by the Atlantic Monthly, TTie 
esteem with which it is held by big business men is exemplified 
by the fact that the Iron and Steel Institute has ordered thou- 
sands of reprints to circulate among the men in its milU. The 
esteem with which the Atlantic Monthly, blue-blooded organ 
of Puritan New England, holds the point of view outlined 
by Mr, Sokolsky is exemplified by the fact that the editor of 
the Atlantic Monthly is seeking another series of articles of 
similar color, 

Mr, Sokolsky’s flimsy articles and animadversions against 
labor unionism, the Atlantic Monthly's gleeful publicizing of 
this flimsy structure, merely illustrate again the fraternity of 
interests between the dasscs. There is only one really class- 
conscious group in America and that is big business and the 
Atlantic Monthly belongs to that group even though it drapes 
itself in robes of sweetness and light. 


Bare Neutral, Generally speaking, householders have not 
Again been interested in the present sharp con- 

flict between utility interests and public 
interests over the installation of the bare neuira) system of 
wiring. The householder has considered it a technical squab- 
ble. Now, however, we predict that as the effects of using 
water pipes as part of the grounding sj-stem for electric wo ring 
upon the water within the pipes become evident, householders 
will grow more interesred in this important contest that they 
now characterize as merely a technical squabble. 

Recently, a prominent chemical engineer made an investi- 
g.ition for a client of a condition provoked by the passing of 
stray electric current in the wrought-iron %vater pipes. 
Although the installation had been in only a few weeks the 
water showed a heavy rust content. The immediate result 
was marked injury to the clothing of the owner which was 
washed in water taken from the piping system. There seems 
little doubt that stray electrical currents have a marked effect 
in Inducing corrosion. 


One agency of the federal government has received a 
vigorous request from a local Chamber of Commerce asking 
that th^ federal government take over the silent factories in 
this large, once prosperous community. At the same time this 
same federal agency received vigorous protests from the 
United States Chamber of Commerce against government 
going into business. This is a contrast typical of these trou- 
bled times. President Grover Cleveland made one sajdng 
famous. It w.is: *Tt's a condition, not a theory that confronts 
us," And that appears to hold good for the present hectic 
decade and it will be conditions that will bring about sweeping 
changes in American life. 
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LET’S NOT BE STEP-CHILDREN 

By A IVOItKEB S WIFE 


Y es, l think that nometimea wamen^s 
auxiliary members feel thnt their 
group ia a red-headed step^ehild of 
the labor movement They cannot enter 
into the important and aometimea highly 
dramatic business of the local union, and 
it may seem that the aervices the auxil- 
iary may give arc petty and obscure* * 
Yet anyone whose ideals and iinagina- 
tion are strong may dream of a co- 
t>rdinatedt nation-wide organisation, 
linked together, not of one trade but of 
all the groups represented in the organ- 
ized labor movement — on active, highly* 
intelligent, glorious and strong sister- 
hood of women who would lift union 
labor to heights it could never achieve 
alone* 

There is one power the women of an 
auxiliary puasess that is often neglected 
or forgotten, and yet it is of prime im- 
portance* That Is their power in the 
expenditure of money — the purchasing 
power. You know who It is that does the 
actual spending of money in your fam- 
ily, Certainly, you consult with your 
htiflhand about how it Is to he spent, but 
you are the one who actually goes to the 
store and puts the money in the mer- 
chant's hand for goods you have chosen. 
It's a power whose otrength you perhaps 
do not realize* But you know the mer- 
chant's anxiety to please his customers. 
Sometimes he will stock certain goods 
at the request of a single customer. An 
auxiliary group, representing only a 
small part of the population of the city, 
can have a strong influence* What then 
if we had an organization representing 
every local of every trade, with wise 
women leaders to direct their efforts, 
who would use this massed purchasing 
power in the most effective way posai- 
hle? Do you think that any merchant 
would care to buy goods that were on 
their unfair Ust? Do you think the 
sweatshop and the non-union manufac- 
turer could survive their disapproval? 

I say it's time we got over thinking of 
ourselves as step-children* Let's go 
ahead with hope and enthusiasm* Don’t 
give way to apathy and timidity. Let's 
understand onr ,‘drcnffth and then use it. 
In one way, we are in a more secure 
position than the active trade union 
member. When we strike, we don't give 
up our jobs or our income#* We just 
transfer our patronage from one store 
to anothec, from one brand of goods to 
another. But the purchasing power ia 
the final link In the chain of organiza- 
tion and its strength has never been used 
as it could be. 


Maii» Strength Seen 

Imagine, if you can, a mass meeting 
of all the women members of auxiliaries 
In your town, held in a big hall, ad- 
dressed by leaders of the labor move- 
ment, who would explain to them their 
importance to labor, and their power, 
and how it could be used. .And how, in 
return, as they strengthened organized 
labor they would strengthen the safety 
and comfort of their own homes. Every 
moment the enthusiasm mounts higher I 
We are embarking on a crusade! We are 
entering a war to win health, beauty, 
comfort, security for the working peo- 
ple of our city — for ourselves, our men, 
our children! Every woman realitea 
that this is deadly earnest and that the 
promise to be given must be kept, and 
that the reward of a traitor will be 
expulsion, ignominy and contempL 

And when the promise finally is asked 
— "Will you give organized labor all the 
strength of your purchasing power?" 
there is a mighty shout of "Yes!" 

And the next day when the committee 
goes down to call on the department 
store manager they can say to him, 
"There are so many thousands of wo- 
men in our organization, and nearly 
every one of them has bought merchan-* 
dise in your store and a certain number 
of them are charge customers: now we 
have promised each other never to set 
foot in your store again unless you 
recognize the Hetall Clerks’ union and 
unless you put in a union label goods 
section so that we can conveniently buy 
the articles we want,*’ there will cer- 
tainly be some managers who will agree. 
Then it is up to the women of the organ- 
ization to make good on their promise. 
When they do this, and the Tnerehnnt 
has a record of the way his sales have 
gone, he will not need any argil mentx to 
convince him* And when this Is done 
on a nation-wide scale there will not he 
a merchant or a manufacturer who can 


AUXIUQUIRIES 

Con«ifiii« {ueal U irfriag a hip garfy 
thw fnfin(A. iff enftirtain their wiv¥tt and **tady 
friendnf** tri>ufd ica lurprut^d if thtw r#- 
tufted in orj 7 (tn£ralioft of the ftrtt Cuna- 
dian tturUiaryF Sot at all eurprieed if the 
Canadian iFemirfi ore HveicfrrM tr« fMitk 
they (zr0* 

• ■ V 

What heal in **the hirihplaea of the /* /I* 
S- tt'*” has piMt orpanixed an auxiUaryf U> 
want rongrattdaU yea and hope we wdll 
fcniTff a UUer from yow to puhliah next mottfA,* 


withstand the pressure except those who 
sell exclusively to the rich. 

Yes, there is already a national organ- 
ization of women *a auxillariea and It is 
open to all states and all crafts. In only 
a few years and with scarcely a dime 
in money they have formed a nucleus of 
strategic importance, and though it is 
very smalt it could grow with tetrific 
rapidity. This organization ia the Na- 
tional Federation of Trade Union Aux- 
iliaries. whose headquarters is in St* 
Louis, At the A, F, of L, convonlion its 
initial report was made by Mrs, Mary E. 
Ryder, who is also president of the Joint 
Council of W^omen’s Auxiliaries of that 
city. The national group now represent? 
two International women's auxiliaries 
and 49 individual auxiliaries of crafts 
having no international women’s group. 

Speaking of the loyal devotion of the 
women, who had made this beginning 
without any per capita, without any paid 
organizers, without the almost necessary 
evil of money. Mrs, Ryder said, in part: 

Coursgeou* Group of Wornm 

"First, I want to thank Mr, Green, 
who gave ua the Inspiration at Van- 
couver convention when he told us to 
form a national body if we hoped to 
secure fraternal recognition* We started 
out to do that thing, but wc found that 
wo wore confronted with a very arduous 
and tedious task. Cradled in the lap of 
depression, hearing stories on all sides of 
unemployment and diatresa, it was not 
an eaay task to perform. But we are 
very happy to tell you that this daunt- 
loRH, courageous, resolute group of w’o- 
men wont out to do this task, and we are 
happy to tell you this morning Juat 
what we have accomplished thus far. 
* « • 

"Our only objective in co-ordinating 
this strength was because we believed 
the time had arrived in the American 
labor movement when this great body 
that has before it possibly the most per- 
plexing problems that ever the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor was forced to 
meet — and vre are not apologizing or 
criticizing for the fad that the great 
task of organizing your women into 
some co.ordinated plan has been rather 
overlooked. 

"I like to refer to you as a great piece 
of God's handiwork. Niagara Falls. That 
great thing has roared out Its power for 
many, many hundreds of years. There 
was no particular use made of the gener- 

(CimtLnueil ou pJizi* flOO| 
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Woinen^s Auxiliary 


WOMEN’S AUXILIARY L. U, NOS, 84. 

618 AND 632. ATLANTA. GA. 

Editor: 

After reAdinic Mri, Stroud^s tiice long let* 
ter I feel rather titnid uboiit writing. Am 
sare many of the Sietcr auaciliary members 
enjoyed hearing from her again. She has 
faithfully served us from janitor to president 
(as she expresses it), 

Mrs, J. W, Armstead entertained at her 
home Thursday. October II. honoring two of 
our memberst Mrs. Eaglet te and Mrs, Foss. 
Bright colored dahlias and other fall flowers 
adorned the i^pacioue living room. Assisting 
the hostess were the oflicers of the auxiliary,, 
Mesdames C, N. Boone, M. Stroud. Lucille 
Fant and C. T, Shaw. 

A delicious satad course was served by Mes- 
dames Ralph ffenderson. Nancy Armstead, 
Dan Bignarti and J. E. Boone. With Mrs. 
Rufus Johnson and Mrs. Dan Boone pouring 
eoffee. 

Mrs. Charley Wright, entertainment chair* 
man, kept ev^eryone busy with ganiej and 
contests. 

At this time our members are reflecting 
with pride on our past seven years of work, 
giving credit to those who have untiringly 
struggled to keep tip diiritig the crisis. But 
not being content to stand still when the 
greatest opportunity ever offered women is 
ours for just a little effort. We are longing 
for wider vision and a better and stronger 
understanding of the purpose of a progres* 
sive auxiliary, of the many ways we could 
foster an active and practical interest in an 
organixed effort, working together with the 
locals to help the under -privileged and haitdi* 
capped claim their portion of the many bless- 
ings that Justly belong to them. 

Wake up, Indies, we need youl Your local 
needs you, Stnrt nn auxiliary today. 

A letter from the press secretary helps 
keep op Interest: do wish they would all 
write, Hope to henr from Knoxville soon — 
our neighbors* Miami has a wide-awake aux* 
iliary hut they keep all their good news to 
themselves. 

This is my last letter, Hope the new press 
secretary will have many interesting things 
to tell you. In conclusion let me thank those 
who hjive written me personally. \ appre- 
ciated every letter and wish for them and 
all the others much success In their most in- 
len^ting and vaTuable undertakings. And 
at the dose of another year may there be as 
many auxiliaries as there are locals, together 
co-operating with all other branches of organ- 
ized Inbor^ ail living for the future that will 
soon be the present, and the bitter past 
forgotten. 

Mas. Dewey Johnson, 

623 Terrace Avenue. 


WOMEN’S AUXILIARY L, U, NO, 292. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 

Editor: 

Football time again! Why not a “home- 
coming” here on our woman’s page in the 
JointNAL? Seems as if we press secretaries 
haven’t been showing up for practice lately. 
L for one. shall try to do better In the future. 

Greetings and heat wishes to the new To- 
peka auxiliary. It is an encouraging sign 
to read of the forming of new auxiliaries* 
It shows our women are awake to the need of 
unions and organisation. We are living in a 
thrilling age of progress and it’s up to us 

(Conrinued on page BOO) 


This is said to be the ideal children's 
play suit for winter, by clothing apedal- 
ists of the Bureau of Home Economics, 
who designed it after several years of ex- 
perimental work in which their play suit 
ideas were tried out on nursery school 
children of Washington. D* C. 

It keeps out the cold, wet and wind* 
It's roomy enough to go on over other 
dolhing* And it's cut so It will not 
hamper the child In vigorous play, as the 
young man in the picture shows in his 
ladder-climbing. 

Made of cotton suede cloth, which is 
pliable, smooth-textured and durable, it 
has knitted wrist and ankle bands for 


snug fit. The long slide fastener is used 
instead of buttons so that even the small 
trot-about can put it on himself. 

The color of this particular suit is 
bright red because this conspicuous color 
really protects the wearer — motor drlv- 
era can’t help seeing him* Choose some 
gay. bright shade — ^the child will love it, 
and its high visibility will protect his 
safety. 

Through co-operation with the Home 
Economics Bureau this design is offered 
by a commercial pattern company, so if 
you have a smail child get out the sewing 
machine and make him a play suiL Ask 
for Ex cell a Pattern Number 4316, 
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BUILDING A NATION 


we have helped build a nation this year. 

^In our humble way, each month we have done our bit 
to make the United States a reality. 

be it understood, a nation is never finished. It is a 
constant becoming — a rebuilding. 

Devastation of the last four years has made rebuilding 
necessary, busy hands had to be employed, millions had to 
work together. 

^ 7f has been our job to prepare the minds and hearts of 
millions of labor men to march forward with the President 
of the United States. 

^ Yes, we have helped — and we are going on helping — 
to build a greater, firmer, more humane civilization. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


L. U. NO. 1, ST. LOUIS, MO. 

(No. 3 of the series of articles written by 
cho press secretary of Local No. 1, St. Louis.) 

51usde Shoala— and— 7 
By m. A, N. 

That much-tftlkod-nbout TenneBseo Valley 
Js becomm^ pronilnont In bulldln^t power 
daiTifl, electric transmission lines and curb- 
inir soil erosion. Men are working; model 
towns are being built; and the go¥ommeni 
seems to he getting somewhere at last with 
this section of the United States. The writer 
Just returned from this part of the country 
and can eerify tho following statementt. 
I^ss than two years after President Hoose^ 
vett first told tho country of his plan to 
harness the Tenneassee Htver an Industrial 
empire of a new sort has taken shape. 

]0.O(MI Men Employed 

Ten thousand men are working in day 
and night ihifta. on water power projects, 
reforesting barren land to offset soil erosion 
and building eloctrle lines to population 
centers. 

Entering the yalley from the north, the 
dmt spectacle fi the 134.000,1X10 Norris Dam 
which will impound the Cinch Elver, £0 
miles northwest of Knoxville, Tenn. About 
1.200 men are working day and night to com-^ 
plete it. When Onished. the atructiire wilt 
be £B3 feet high and 1 joo feet long. The 
dam will form an arttOeial lake AOO miles 
long. About 1,400 workers are engaged In 
clearing tirnber and brush from 34,000 acres 
within the reservoir region. 

Model Town Renta Arc Cheap 

The mndel town of Norris is four mUes 
from the dam site where the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority is carrying out an experiment 
in town planning and building modern 
homes at minimum costs. 

About 2^0 housea costing from $l,R00 to 
13,300 each have been hullt and are rented 
to workers on the dam at prices ranging 
from tl4 to $40 a month. Dr. Arthur E, 
Morgan and his family occupy one of these 
homes. Dr. Morgan Is chairman of the 
TVA. 

On to the South 

Farther south In Alabama there !s another 
great reservoir, the Job Wheeler Dam In 
the making, designed to cost t£T.OOCl.OOO. 
This structure, BO feet high, will stretch 
nearly a mile across the Tennessee River 
and impound water that will cover 100 
s<|uare ml lea. More than 1.300 men are 
engaged in its construction and 2,600 others 
are clearing the rcaarvolr. 

On and On 

A little further down the river 1* tho 
Wilson Dam at Muscle Shoals— the former 
government white elephant. Already its 
great turbines are generating electricity for 
northern AlabaTun and Missiasippl. All the 
power fllfotted hy the TVA— and no more 
— will be nvnilnhlc until the Norrla and 
Wheeler Dams are completed In 1036, 


READ 

Personal reaction to TVA, by L. U, 
No. L 

News— ^men are working, by L. U. 
No. 2BS. 

Contest for union, by L. U. No. 
508. 

The way of tyrants, by L. U. No. 
309* 

Building on bed-rock, by L. U. 
No. 502, 

A visit from the Secretary of 
Labor, by L. U. No. 1141* 
Stratford has its educational Jour- 
ney, by L. U. No. 406. 

K. C. progress, by L. U. No. 124. 
Washington climbs toward the 
stars, by L. U. No. 26. 

Boys, the correspondence im- 
proves. The old pep shows, 
while a new drive manifests 
ilsetf* 


Scattered throughout the valley are 4,000 
CCC workers planting r 5,000.000 trees on 
land aub|ect to erosion. 

Workers have completed 100 miles of 
rural transmission lines in Alabama and 
Mississippi. Led by Tupelo, Miss., about 
60 municipalities have entered Into cun'- 
tracts with the TVA for Muscle Shoals 
power. 

The Why of Dams and Floods 

Like any other Hver, the Tennessee has 
two periods of high water, In the fall and 
spring. These fall and spring Bows often 
begin so quickly that the main chaTiTiet of 
the Tennessee faml tho Mississippi beyond) 
Is unable to discharge the water. Floods 
on Americun rivers take a huge nnnual toll 
In human lives and millions of dollars of 
property damage, in terms of impoverished 
lives, flood tosses are beyond calculQiloti. 

But “low water" or flood, the moving 
water of a river Is power and needs only 
the control of dams and storage reservoirs 
to be transformed as electricity Into our 
greatest natural resource. A single reser- 
voir cannot prevent floods nor a single dam 
produce the cheapest electricity* Many 
dams and reservoirs are needed. In times 



M. A. NEWMAN 
L. U. No, 1 


of high water the reservoirs are fattened. 
As the rains cease, the water Is released 
and, dam by dam, stepped down the valley* 
With each step the water is transformed 
into electricity and. with each step, elec- 
tricity is cheaper. Perfect river control 
allows no floods and not a tingle gallon to 
reach the sea without passing through 
turbines. 

In tho futuro, low water will not decrease 
the supply of electricity at Wilson Dam as 
it does today. Summer and winter the res- 
ervoirs behind Wheeler and Norris Bami 
will feed water in even flow through their 
own generators at Wilson. Before long, 
still other dams at Aurora, near the mouth 
of the Tennessee, at Pickwick Landing, and 
on the Hlwasele, may assist In the task. 
However, in the Tennessee Valley floods will 
be permanently controlled. 

Eleclrlcity at a Price 

The Tennessee Valley Is In its making. 
Natural resources will be consumed and 
used. Manufacturing wilt beneflt from the 
cheap power produced from the fully con- 
trolled river. The occurrence of phosphates 
— 4t other points the presence of bauxite. 
With the application of power bauxite bS' 
comes aluminum and phosphates become 
fertllfier. Cheap power in large quantities 
will turn many other minerals in this region 
to man*s use. In homes and Industry the 
greater the quantities of electricUy utilised 
the greater the beneflta to people. New elee- 
trO’Chemlcal and electro -metallurgical proc- 
esses require largo blocks of power. Ranges, 
refrlgeratori, wnter-h caters, and farm 
pumps also require electricity in larger 
quantities than has been customary. 

For eofa inc uHliration, e/ectricify muti^ht 
cheap. Public control over rivers will pro- 
duco cheap electricity. “Electricity for all** 
monriB ennugb eloctriclty for all uses — at a 
price the average man can pny* 

Wilson Dam Again 

Wilson Dam at Muscle Shoals, Ala., atond 
practically Idle for eight yenra, In the sum- 
mer of 1033 the Tennessee Valley Authority 
took It in charge as the first working unit 
in a plan which eventually will co-ordinate 
all the power resources of the Tennessee 
Elver. The power-house housen nine tur- 
bines capable of generoting £fll,O0O horse- 
power, The turbine installation is today 
only half completed. There Is ipace for addi- 
tional generators which when installed will 
raise Wilson Dam*s capacity to 612, OOO 
horsepower. 

Today. Wilson Dam is building its own 
future. It furnishes current not alone for 
a number of valley cities at very low rates, 

I but most of the power aa well to build Norrij 
and Wheeler Dams. 

Co-operatives 

The Tennessee Valley Associated Co-oper- 
atives has been Incorporated Ml a subsidiary 
jof TVA to help organlza and promote co- 
operatives in the Tennessee Valiey Authority 
area. A fund of 1300,000 has hoen allotted 
by the Federnl Emergency Relief Adminis- 
tration. The aim of the central co-operative 
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will be to fro into the plant and methods of 
co-operative orjfniilzatJon and to help to sta* 
hilize those which seem to bo well 
ized and to have a proper function* The 
board of directors of the Tennesiiee Valley 
Authority also are directors of the associated 
co^operativei* 

(Should anyone want further information 
conceminjr the program of the TVA write 
Department of Information, TVA, New 
Sprankle Building, Knoxville, Tenn,) 

General News 

Iiocal No* 1 enjoyed a play day on Septem- 
ber 8 at Sylvan Beach on the Meremac River, 
Games for men, women and children were in- 
dulged in such ai races* hoTBeshoeji, balloon 
blowing, etc. This noted event marked the 
first annual picnic for all members of our 
ancient local. Cal. Provost was chairman, 
John Meincrt, treasurer, and Earnic Den- 
nison, secretary, together with many other 
members who acted as the committee fnr the 
picnic. Much credit should be given these 
boys for the whole affair was a huge success. 
The proeeerjf were used for relief in our 
ranks. 

At thb time the St* Louis Cardinals are a 
full game ahead in the NaUon&1 League pen- 
nant race and all St* Louis hopes to enjoy 
another pennant victory. 

Just a Utile Too Late 

The writer is sorry for a possible repeti- 
tion of events concertiitig the TVA, but tho 
contents of hla article were written during 
the week of September Ifi to while ncllng 
as master of ceremonies on river packet bout 
"Cape Girardeau” between St l.ntiU and 
Muscle SboaU, Ala, Much time and oflTort 
were exercised in compiling this data and the 
Internatlonni^a article was not received or 
read until he returned on September 23* 

M. A, "Bed" Newman, 

A Lover of "Light" Work* 


L- U* NO. 2, ST* LOUIS, MO. 
Editor: 

On October 26, our women's auxiliary 
started off wirh a hang, *Mrs* Mary Ryder, 
president of the Joint Council of Woman^s 
Auxiliaries* was on hand to give information 
and instructions to the women on bow to 
conduct tboir meetings, and secure memberi* 


DEDICATED TO 
“BUCK" JONES 

To me, [ knew, ho was true blue. 

The gang will vouch Yor this; 

At beck or mil a pal to all: 

He's one we all shall mis. 

Give credit to where eradit's due; 

The alibi's the same, 

A company's thoughts are kilo- 
wnitsj 

They hav# tho man to blame. 

At times wc need a friend Indeed; 

With some weYe out of luck. 

But hell be there to do his shiire; 
You could always count on Buck I 

It's not the end; he's still our 
friends 

Tis true we know he's gone. 
While others fall to climb the trail, 
"Buck" Jones will carry on! 

B* Q. 

[Drdicafsd fo our dtporCed 
Brother, WiHiom i. Jones, L. U. No* 
by I* fnifmhrr of L* V* No* !SS> 
Brother Jones mrf hi* death comlitp 
fa coafocf with u high eoitage wfrs*) 


The Edith Voreo Floral Company sent a 
beautiful coUflctlon of Americitn Beauty 
roses* The executive board paid their hall 
rent for the hnlance of the year* 

Mrs* T, Tobin, Mrs* Wiiliam Earlin, Mrs* 
WLLUam SchwarU, Mrs. Joe Schroeck, Mrs. 
William Deadrlck* Mrs. George Turpel, .Mrs. 
ti* K. Atchison, Mrs. Gus Paul, Mrs. Charles 
Franks* Mrs. Edward Mernll, Mrs, Rob Duf- 
ner have been very active since the Ifith of 
September. November 9 they will hold open 
house. Games and refreshments free. All 
members' wives are Invited to come, and alio 
invUed to join the auxiliary. It b the wish 
of the ladles that for each member of l*ocal 
No, 2 they will have a member in the auxil- 
iary, 80 send your name to Mrs* Thomni 
Tobin, president, U048 Greer Avenue, or come 


to 3619 Finney Avenue* Hibernian's Hall 
the second or fourth Friday of each month* 
This it the last letter I will send the Joua- 
NAL in regard to the auxiliary as they will 
have their own press secretary from now on, 
so look over the JoiiHNAt carefully, as I ex 
poet they will have iomething intcrosting for 
the women to read. After they rend the 
Women's Page no doubt they will look over 
the JouitNAL more carefully, so t am going 
to write one section of niir by-laws, which 
I think each wife should know. Some mem- 
bers know it but for some reason or another 
don't pay any attention to it, 

"ARTICLE XI 

"Sec. 1, Members becoming sick or dis- 
abled who have been in continuous good 
standing in tho loe&l for six months previous 
to such sickness or disability shall receive 
sick beneflU providing they furnish to the 
executive board a satisfactory doctor's cor- 
tiflrate from a phystrian selected by the exec- 
utive board or one acceptable to it, cerUfying 
to tllnoss or dlsabiUty 

"Sec* 2* To be eligible for benefits a mem- 
ber must have his dues paid on or before 
the fifteenth of the month, and must notify 
the executive board within one week from the 
time of sickness or disability." 

I have written two sections, the other seven 
sections will be published in the next Usua. 
Local No. 2 is expecting to be just as active 
as the auxifiaiy in regard to entertainments, 
so I would advise all members to attend alt 
meetings they can. 

J. P. Reauv, 
Business Manager. 


L* a NO. 18, LOS ANGELES. CALIF* 
Editor: 

I skipped the October issue of the Joitrnai 
thinking that I would make a trip out across 
the desert and the Boulder tranAmlaaion Une, 
and 80 far I have been unable to go, due to 
the fact that I am just like all working stiffs 
(subject to the dictates of the beasK and 
couldn't get away. Hiiwever, at some future 
date I expect to make a trip over the entire 
line. 1 have written leveral articles about 
this Buulder high-tension transmission Uno. 
ihe average mind doesn't seem to grasp the 
immensity of this huge project. To me It’s 
the greatest thing electrically that I have 
ever seen or heard of, and to say that I am 



TUii* I'hiiiugraph Was Taken at the Plrnlc Utven by L, f*. No. 2 nn Heptemher in. Some of the nltltiijiera In (he Plclure Are: William Wagner, 
D. B. Liinil, I3d Mcrrltf, Clisples Kmiik* Roliert II, <Slim> Dufner, William Schwarts. Homer Atchison, Mork Stanley , UUl Brown* Max Krnft, 
Harry Bbocklijy, Gus Paule* Slilne.v WelKC, Jens Colvin, George Dnegele. GeorgG Tarpet John Epaily, William DendHck. William nerbster* 
George Cain, wmiani Noakes Is Mlmilns In the PlcTurr. But He Allentled the Picnic. 
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interested Is puttinjr it mildly. The bunding 
of it at this titne has certainly been a great 
thing for QUF toenl; it put us on the map 
and kept us there since it started and the 
eompletton of it is anticipated in September^ 
1935. We only hope that our relations with 
the powers that !>e continue in the future^ 
as they have in the past- We can then point 
with pride at one real union built tranemis^ 
aion line in southern California. 

Give us time, Brothers; Rome was not built 
in a day. It takes lime to educate these 
hillbillies that drift into the electrical trades. 
We have heard it said that the average mother 
has two ambitions for her son, the lirst one 
is, of course, to bo the President of those 
United States, second, to be an clcctricmn. 
If one could but see all the book eleetridans 
turned out at each graduation period of our 
high schools 1 We wonder at times what be- 
comes of all of them. We know the electrical 
trades can’t abaorh but a very few of them, 
so what becomes of the rest of them? 

A few remarks about our local. The state 
federation just closed a very interest tug sea- 
sion at our sister city of Pasadena a few 
days ago. I won’t try to bust In ahead of 
the two locals over there in reporting any 
of the proceedings, though I would like to 
see some comments on them. There is one 
thing I must comment upon, and that is, that 
our business representative, Bill WTilfiams, 
was elected a vice president of the California 
State Federation of Labor. As everyone 
knows we are in the throes of a governor 
election out here; the race is between Gov* 
ernor Mcrriam, the reactionary who called 
the militia to break the longshoremen’s 
strike, and Upton Sinclair, a progressive 
Democrat, l^bor endorsed the latter, so 
bere’s hoping. We have a very progressive 
political committee fn our local and, being 
affiliated with Locals Ko. 83 and No. 40, T. B. 
E. W„ wc make ourflelves felt a little more 
than if we worked alone. 

Hope all the Brothers have turkey for 
Thanksgiving. 

J. E. HcmN'E, 

L* U, NO- 26, WASHINGTON, D. C, 
Editor; 

Well, boys, here's looking at you and top 
o' the morning to you. 1 am no scribe, so 
skip it, but here is a little note of the doin's 
here In District of Columbia. This little Job 
on the Washington Monument was taken 
care of by the boys in Local No. 23. While 
the electrical work is only of the temporary 
variety Its necessity cannot be doubted when 
It is considered that to make enough apace 
to allow for pointing, sli the courses both 
lateral and vertical, up to the line of demar- 
cation (IfiO feel) were cut out with carbo- 
rundum wheels to a depth of one and one- 
third inches deep and one-fourth inch wide. 
Above the line of demarcation the vertical 
joints only had to he cut. Thin was caused 
by the fact that the lower portion was erected 
with the marble being set with joints which 
were too narrow and on lead which has long 
since disintegrated due to the great weight 
upon it and chemical action. This has allowed 
the marble to come together causing the 
face to crack and chip off. The upper part 
having a lime mortar course of I should say 
approximately one-half inch thick did not 
need the lateral courses pointed up, being in 
as good condition aa when set. Also the 
upper portion, as you know, is not as old as 
the lower portion by quite a few years. 

The aluminum cap on the top was quite 
interesting to see aa the work of Old Tbor 
could be noted quite plainly. The point had 
been burned, I should say, approximately 
about dve-eigbths of an inch shorter by the 
many attacks of his lightning bolts during 


the long years it has been exposed to them. 
The lightning rods, which are equipped with 
points, averaging about three inches, are in 
a good state of preservation, only the points 
being bent, dulled ami some slightly burned. 

The Alexander Howie Company, who 
erected this scniTold with all union labor, 
informed me that ft is the largest scaffold 



On Top of (he Cone of the nigbest Motju^ 
mml In the World. 



B. A. FRITZ, h. U. 'id 

Views WsshfnifioD From LimsuaJ Vantage 
roint— Top of WasJilnglon Monument, He 
and Ills Fellows Ace Lifting the Face _of 
the Monument." 


ever erected. This being the case we thought 
some of the boys might be Interested and to 
show that Local Union No. 26 is doing their 
part in this undertaking have taken a few 
pictures. We hope you’tl like ’em. 

The boys on the job for the H. P, Foley 
Company, for Local No, 2fl, were J. F* Mc- 
Donough, E. R. Leister, E, A. Coppuge, James 
W* Beall, J, L Creager, A. T. Bartlett and E, 


A. Friti. Well, boys, here’s luck and, by the 
way, come up and see us sometime. 

Tub Crbw. 


L- U- NO. 104, BOSTON, MASS, 

Editor: 

This being my first attempt os press secre- 
tary I haven’t much to write* but our Local 
No. 104, have made arrangements to run a 
smoker and entertainment on Saturday, No- 
vember 24, at the Ritx Plaxa ballroom. 
Tickets are 50 cents. We have some of the 
beat talent in town, and a real live committoa 
working on this iifTnir. 

Wc expect to add a few hundred dollars 
to our sick benefit fund. Besides the talent 
we will have a turkey drawing, 

I trust that all the other locals and their 
friends will assist us to make this affair a 
huge success in every way, 

Fhed W, G 0 EU.EJ 1 . 


L. U. NO. 124, KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Editor: 

There has been so much complaint from 
members of Local No. 124, on account of no 
letter in Worker, will let the nrotherhood 
hear from the "Heart of America."' 

Business in Kansas City has been holding 
its own. Some months goorL then dies down 
again. Most of our work has been on re- 
modeling Jobs. We have one large Job fn 
Kansas City — our new Convention Hall. It 
is one block square. The main hall will seal 
14,000, theatre 3,000 and small Imlla 2,500, all 
the same evening. It is to be completed 
within 435 working days. It was two six- 
hour shifts, but at present only one six-hour 
shift, or 30 hours per week. There is some 
talk of two fivc'hour shifts during winlef 
months. It would double the working force 
if it can be done. 

New Deal 

Electrical workers of Kansas City have 
been going along with President Roosevelt's 
program for over two years. We have a 
mutual agreement between nor contractors 
and Local No, 124 for a plan of rotation of 
work. On all Jobs lasting over two weeks 
only two men are allowed to work over two 
weeks — the foreman and steward. As soon 
as the member has worked two weeks he 
comes off the job and a new man takes hii 
place. It has worked fine for O'ver two years. 
Our new county courthouse gave two weeks* 
wofk to 8f> per cent of our members, who 
are not located permanently in shops. On 
the larger jobs more regular men are per* 
mitted to help carry the iob. This is the best 
plan that could be workcfl out to help put 
over oiir President's share-the-work program. 
If any other local has a better plan tell us 
about it in the next issue of the Workeu. 

New Blood 

How many of our organtrntions are stran- 
gling themselves to a slow death because they 
arc not taking in new bloorl? How many 
insurance companies and lodges have been 
exterminated from tack of new young 
blood? In America today there are thou- 
sands of schools turning out hoys educated 
in the building trade crafts. What per cent 
of these boys are taken into the building 
trade crafts? I believe 5ft per cent of our 
members are over 4ft years old. They are In 
the prime of life, but the employer of today 
prefers younger men, I believe each local 
union should take into our local one new 
member each month of the year from the 
public trades school. The person having the 
highest grade should be duly registered with 
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the l&cfll u^lion. This would give all locals 
new foundations to build on for the new 
econo mie program, which has been started by 
our President. 

Peniion 

We have 11,000,(M>0 employees In America 
today. When America hits its stride again 
and employers again call for more employees, 
are they going to call for the men over 40 
years old? They are not. If the Americaii 
Legion, with the A. F. of L., would put up 
as strong a fight for a government old age 
pension plan as they are for the payment of 
the bonus, they would be doing the greatest 
economic move Amorica has seen since 1775. 
If tho government pays the bonus now it 
will be spent in six months^ time. A penaion 
plan which would pay the same soldiers f50 
to $100 per month after they are 50 years 
old. would be 10.000 times better for them" 
selves and familici. With an old age pen* 
rion in effect, the worker would not have to 
scrimp and save in his younger days to pro- 
vide aometbing for old age, 

PoUtics 

The American people have been blessed by 
the election to the highest office in the land 
of s man who is fearless in his actions for 
tho good of all tho people. It has been 
damned at the same time with politicians all 
over the land who are putting the gold dol- 
lar above all principles to gain personal 
wealth and ambition. The voters everywhere 
go to the polls on election day to vote as 
the precinct capt-ain or the ward boss tells 
them to vote. 1 am afraid Ibis Btatement will 
be proven in California this election. The 
people want Sinclair but the politicians 
want a Eepublican to win over him and will 
go down the line to elect him If they can. t, 
personally, think the politicians, big and lit* 
tie, arc crucifying our President every hour 
of the day. We can see It everywhere we 
look. Let us hear more about a national 
pension plan from the other scribes. 

J, H. C. 


L. U. NO. 212, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Editor: 

The question is often asked of me, when 
speaking of better times, what can you sug- 
gest, to start the ball rolling, to create more 
work? 

The answer to that question some months 
back was the NR A. The purpose and intent 
of the NR A was to create more purchasing 
power in the hands of the masses. 

The NRA for the people of the United 
States was like a bottle of medicine for a 
sick person. If taken according to directions 
tho patient would get well. If not he had 
to trust to luck. 

Now it seems to me and many others I have 
talked to and from my observations near and 
far, that Dr, Roosevelts orders were not 
obeyed. 

There is a condition prevalent at this time 
that no doubt many of us know about, that is: 
the employers of unorganlxed labor, in two 
many Instancea, are using the minimum 
wages as the maximum wages. How do they 
do this and get by with it? You may v?on- 
der. There are many ways. For Instance, 
by dtscharging their older employees who 
received higher wages than the minimum and 
rebiring new ones at the minimum. By trans* 
ferring from one department to another and 
on the pretense of their Inability at their 
new work to pay only the minimum, also 
where there Is a special rate lower than the 
minimum for those beginners who are being 
taught their new job. In tbU last one men- 
tioned -1 believe Is the greatest evil, for there 


is a specified time set by NRA to teach these 
beginners, after which they are to receive at 
least the minimum wages. But to the dis- 
gust of these beginners they are at that time 
laid off and others will take their places. 

You may ask, what has all of this to do 
with me? I get mine when I work. ‘Well, 
it has just this much to do with you and 
me, as I pointed out In one of my previous 
articles, men who get $16 a week will never 
be in the buy era' market* for that is not 
enough for household expense. These unfor- 
tunates will never be able to buy a home or 


expand in any other direction, which evento- 
ally would go to a building mechanic. 

At the same time these so-called masters of 
industry have taken advantage of their own 
part of the code and raised the price of their 
product, thus making conditions all tbo more 
unbearable. 

Now the question is how to overcome this 
evil. Of course we know that organising 
these workers U the ultimate thing to do, but 
until such time aa that bears fruit It is up 
to the people of our fair country, who know 
of these conditions, to send letters of protest 


Fight Obsolescence With Jobs 

By John Hopfer 

That the machine is an Important factor in our present difficulties, that it has 
been abused, that it has been misapplied, most people will agree, hut very little has 
been done about It. Yet the problem is not so complicated as some would have 
it appear, and a little study should point the way to the solution of at least some 
of the problems of man versus machine. We must, of course, recognize the fact 
prosperity can be reslored only through an expansion of the opportunity to do 
productive labor. Therefore it U the purpose of this article to set forth a proposal 
which would not only help to attain this most desirable expansion, but which 
would also go a long way toward smoothing out tome of tho difficulties of the 
machine age. 

One of the worst abuses of the machine has been the failure on the part of 
people generally, to realize that any commodity has a definite length of useful life, 
that after this has passed, a thing is no longer an asset but a liability and in the 
interests of economy and efficiency, should be scrapped and replaced with new. 
Perhaps in the hand labor era it may have been sound economics to moke a thing 
do until its last gasp but in this machine age it is otherwise. The automohile ts a 
ease in point. Statistics show that there are more than 1,000.000 motor vehicles 
10 years of age or older, on the American roads. These old car* wheeze and mttle; 
they waste gas and oil; they offer nothing In the way of speed, style or comfort, 
and, what Is far worse, steering gear, brakes and headlights, upon which all safety 
depends, usually malfunction beautifully, thereby adding to the ghastly toll of 
deaths. Injuries and property damages resulting from auto accidents. Surely, 
a car 10 years old has given all the useful service ft was capable of giving and 
should he retired from the roads. States should take action and refuse a license 
to all cars 10 years of age or over. Here we have the auto Industry with all the 
machinery, all the capital investment, all the skilled labor, all the engineering 
experience, working at low capacity, because so many motor car owners have not 
the insight to realize that their cars have outlived their usefulness and should be 
scrapped. 

Commerdai shipping Is another line of endeavor crushed by a huge burden of 
obsolete equipment. Hundreds, perhaps thousands of rusty, rotten, battered and leaky 
old tubs are in service on the shipping lines of the world. Vessels built 50 or more 
years ago are still hauling frieght and even passengers. Perhaps ISO years ago* 
when ships were built entirely by hand tabor* it may have been sound economy to 
keep a vessel In operation as long as it would remain afloat, so as to wring every 
bit of service out of it. but today it certainly Is not. Until further study has been 
given the problem, it would seem that a reasonable retirement age for ships would 
be 40 years after laying down the keel. It would be desirable, of course, to have all 
the principal shipping nations reach an agreement concerning the retirement of 
old tonnage. Meanwhile, the United States eonld do much in this direction by the 
simple expedient of passing a law stating that no vessel 40 years old or over, of any 
registry whatsoever, may take on or discharge freight or passengers in American 
ports. Soon other nations would follow suit and thus a w'orld-wide agreement 
would be reached. 

This same principle can be applied in one way or another to many other lines 
of endeavor. Though the avemge radio Is good for about five or six years of 
efficient service, it w-ould be obviously impossible to make scrapping compulsory. 
However* an arrangement among dealers and producers for buying up and salvaging 
old and obsolete equipment would stimulate production, since the presence of large 
amounts of cheap worn-out material offers strong competition to the sole of new 
radio receivers. If some definite policy for the destructioii and replacement of old 
buildings were put in force, it would have far-reaching effect on the construction 
industry. Long and thorough study would be necesnary to fix lengths of useful 
life for different types of buildings, but It will be seen that if worn-out buildings 
were promptly condemned and torn down, slums and firetraps would be a thing of 
the past. Even the railroads could do something along this line. It was recently 
remarked that a locomotive built in 1S56 was stiH in service. Industry has yet to 
learo that there is no economy In this sort of thing. 

From what has been given, ft can be seen that the opportunity to do productive 
labor would be increased, that industry and life generally would be placed on a 
higher plane of efficiency, and that a long step would be taken towards solving some 
of our present difficulties. The possibilities in some of these proposals should be 
brought to the attention of the A. F, of L. 

(John Hopfer is the son of a member of L. U. No. 3* New York.) 
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to Waahini'ti>n. I am poaitive they would 
brin^r results for, after alh you ^et what you 
go after if you go after it hard enough. 

ELMKH J, SCH£N1£. 


L. U, NO. 245, TOLEDO, OHIO 
Editor; 

Brother electrical workers, now that our 
friend, Hugh Johnson, hns more time on bis 
hands for the purpose of patting Herbert 
Hoover on the back, leaving a friend of labor, 
Donald R. Richberg, as his successor aa chief 
of the NEA, let all electrical workers, as well 
as all organized crafts get back of Mr. Hich- 
berg just as sincerely ai we did of Hugh 
Johnson during his barnstorming. Our now 
chief, with his past experience with labor^s 
problems, hat first-hand information as to 
labor's needs and capitalistic desires. 

While Mr. Johnson is finishing his lifers 
history in his New York retreat, labor, wuth 
Mr. Richberg‘t assistance, will also make his- 
tory. The employees of the Toledo Edison 
Company have made organizing a hobby and 
it is surprising how many have started the 
fad of collecting signatures of their fellow 
workmen on application blanks. These col- 
lections are fast growing in volume, new 
names appearing each day, Mr. Ricbberg, 
1/Ocal No. 2415 is with you, for numbers have 
given us strength. 

Yet some of our members find time for 
their regular hobbies and sports like the 
eases of Brothers Walter Comincaa and Oscar 
Buchanan. These two Brothers, after visit- 
ing the World’s Fair, accompanied by their 
wives, traveled far into the wilds of Michi- 
gan and Wisconsin in search of the finny 
tHbe. These men themselves have had a lot 
of experience fishing in brooks and lakes in 


several sections of our universe. This time, 
however, they took their wives along to teach 
them the manly art of landing the big ones. 
Walter didn't have much to say but it seems 
that Mrs. Buchanan learns fast, for while 
^'Buck” snared a tbree-and-one-half- pound 
pickerel she cast out and brought In an 18- 
pounder, the largest fish caught on the trip, 
*"Buck" doesn't wish this known to every- 
body, so keep It a secret, fellows. 

Ray Pethe and George Gindelc are spend- 
ing their spare time getting their guns in 
shape for their annua! trip to Cary, Ohio, 
on the first day of bird season. Martin Stock- 
ton is preparing for his yearly trip to the 
Orarks. Brother Baton De Bow» who Is well 
known and liked by all who have worked In 
Toledo in the last 20 years, is confined to his 
home at 626 Dorr Street awnittng entrance 
to a focal hospital for an operation. His fav- 
orite fruit, a well-known variety of peach, 
finally turned on him, alter ho swallowed 
one of the stones. 

E. 0. Landis, of 2514 Charleston Avenue, 
Toledo, Ohio, and B. F. Fallis, 52B1 South 
Main Street, Sylvan la. Ohio, have threat- 
ened the Editor of this JouitNAL with a law- 
suit, but 1 finally succeeding in getting them 
to compromise by raising the mail clerks* 
pay if their names are placed on the mailing 
list at once. 

A small community near Toledo, known as 
Williston, Ohio, offers a wonderful example 
of co-operation. The Standard Oil G^mpany 
donated to a church a building, providing it 
was moved from Its old location to the prem- 
ises of the church. There were no funds 
for this, but the building now stands aa a 
monument of co-operation. On September 25 
pracll^H^ll? the entire citixenshjp of this small 
community, including farmers for many 


miles* radius, voluntarily reported for duty. 
Equipment was loaned (gratis). The Toledo 
Edison had a gang of men on the grounds 
to remove wires. This was also gratis and 
by 8 a. m. the buitding was well on its way 
and at 4 p. ra. rested permanently on Its new 
location. This was only made possible through 
the co-operation of the Toledo Edison Com- 
pany and those citizens who worked untir- 
ingly throughout the day. An outa tan ding 
deed for all concerned and ia worthy of men- 
tion. Moral; In any hard-boiled community 
or utility there are lots of kind deeds 
brought to light. 

The state militia here in the state of Ohio 
who furnished those many heroes during the 
Auto- Lite strike in Toledo that so splendidly 
clubbed, gassed, gunned and wounded the 
workers who were striking for Tecognition 
in the New Deal, have now offered one of 
their colonels as a candidate for sheriff and 
are asking this same group of workera for 
their support. Will he get ItT His chances 
will be the same a$ Hitler's being elected 
mayor in a Jewish comnaunity. 

Brothers Witte Glenn and William Holland, 
of the Acme Power, report progress In that 
division. Brother Delbert Cooper, of Mau- 
mee, Ohio, passed to the Great Beyond after 
a short illness. The sympathy of this local 
goes to the widow. Brother Cooper was an 
employee of the company for 22 years and 
loaves many friends to moum his loss. 

Edw. E. DUKESHmg. 


L. U, NO. 253, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 

Editor: 

The members of L. U, No. 253 have been 
very busy during the past few months Last 
month, several of our members journeyed to 
Atlanta, where Brother Hicks officiated at 
the Installation of the charter of the radio 
local there. Those taking part in the cere- 
monies from L. U. No. 253 were Brothers 
Hicks, Gray and Bishop. We are all exceed- 
ingly happy to welcome the Atlanta hoys 
Into the fold, and if we can be of any assist- 
ance* feel free to call on us. God's speed 
ahead. Atlantal 

Aa the hot summer months fade away Into 
nothingness and the end of the year slowly 
creeps upon ns we are busy getting our con- 
tracts straightened out for the oncoming 
year. 

With all this busy hum we have found time 
enough during the summer to find seclusion 
far from the smoke of the “Magic City.” 

Brother Leonard W. Thomas flew down to 
the sunny clime of Ftorida, in his new six- 
cylinder job. After a week*^s sojourn there 
Brother Len could have been easily mistaken 
for Mohammed. 

Brother Samuel Jefferson Bayne spent his 
vacation in the fair city of Montgomery. He 
came back with several new telephone num- 
bers. For shame! Jefferson. 

Brothers Dudley J. Connolly and Sterling 
Lester Hicks VII, endeavored to keep abreast 
of the times by visiting the World's Fair. 
After seeing a certain dance it was feared 
by all that we would never be able to get 
his excellency back home. 

Brother Claude Mary Gray spent his lapse 
of energy In our sister city, Atlanta. The 
cohort of Brother Cray, Brother Leonard W. 
Kron, used bis vacation time at hia home. I 
hear from a very reliable source that he slept 
his time away. 

Brother Daniel W. Eassler went to the 
country. That boy just loves ham and eggs. 

Brother Samuel Q. Maeza was entertained 
by Uncle Sam, Sam is in the observation 
corps of Uncle Sam. 

Brother Jamea L, Middlebrooka viiitod 
Cincinnati. 
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Your correspondent spent his leisure hours 
in Camp Walton, Florida* 

Oh^ may I mention that Brother Clifford 
Tea Lee» used hia vacation to more advantafre 
than any of the above. This dear Brother 
came back with a very charmini? wife. Atta 
boy, CHff* Good luck» boy I 

Chadwick Bakur, Jr, 


L* U* NO. 28S, WATERLOO, IOWA 

Elditorr 

Apain we enter the columns of the WopKEit 
with ns much news as possible. T am pleased 
to advise that the electrical workers here 
am unusually busy. The boys at the Hub 
Electric Company, George Deyo, Jerry See, 
Gua Frahm, and Ralph Dickerson, have been 
busy at the National Bclgfran Horse Show 
and Dairy Cattle Congress, the Pox Shoe 
Store, anrf the new street trafllc system. 

The boys at the Apex Electric and Hard- 
wiire Company, Paul Briner and C* E* Cas- 
well, are working on the Walgreen Drug 
Company remodel job. 

Glen Fordyce and Art Michaelson, at the 
Bluckhawk Electric Company, are usually 
busy at maintenance work and remodeling 
for Robert Dru|r Company* 

[.eland Myers and John George working 
for Myera Electric Company are caring for 
general maintenance and instnllations of 
one kind and another. 

Kothe and .Mevis Electric Company* Erick 
Kothe has been working on miecellaneoufl 
installations of the regular nature* 

Frank MeGoweti, our city electrician, is 
busy pulling out the old bobby typo traflie 
signals am! our other city employee* Stoven- 
ann, superintendent of fire alarms, is busy 
installing a central fire station control on 
the new traffic signals so they may bo oper- 
ated for free passage of fir© trucks from 
the fire station. 

The writer employed at Nagle & flralil 
Electric Company has been busy at miscel- 
lanecius installations of one kind and an- 
other for several weeks* 

All linemen employed by the Iowa Public 
Service Company seem to have been kept 
busy except Diggins, foreman^ who took 
time off to go fishing* 

To help on the national housing act* Local 
rinfon No. 2SH, at the regular meeting, Sep- 
tember 14, voted to supply union men tn do 
the electrical work on a “model remodel 
hoiiao/’ w'liieb is sponsored by the tVnterloo 
Junior Chamber of Commerce fS^iO young 
business men — second largest group of its 
kind in Towa). 

Tbe members of the Waterloo Electneal 
Contractors *Assoelation, Apex Electric and 
Hardware Company, Black Hawk Electric 
Company, Hub Electric Company* Indepen- 
dent Electric Company, Kothe and Mevis 
Electric Company* Myers Electric Company, 
Nagle & Heald Electric Company, and Mr* 
W. ir. Faye, are supplying all necessary ma- 
terials to equip the house in A 1 style. All 
skilled labor is to be by union craTtsmen 
from various trades unions and is donated, 
as are the the materials of all kinds. 

Local Nn* 2RB has the distinction of sup- 
plying the first union craftsmen on the job. 
Erick Kothe, Glenn Pordyco, and Rolph 
Heald* installed lioodligbts to itlumlnato the 
house and grounds last Monday. 

A large parade and basement digging cere- 
mony followed on Thursday, The house Is 
open to the public at all times* Frogross is 
broadcast twice daily over Station WMT. 

Local Onion No* 28S is glad to announce 
the Initiation of Ivan Hanlon as a nevf mem- 
ber. He is a lineman for the Iowa Public 
Service Company. We welcome him to our 
Brotherhood and trust the association with 
UK will be of mutual benefit. 


Mr* Slattery, representative from the In- 
ternationa! Office, visited with officers of 
this local recently discussing certain prob- 
lems but did not remain long here. He ex- 
pects to return soon or have another man 
here later. 

At least three members of Local No. 388 
found a few extra dollars hid away and were 
abl© to visit the fishing grounds of Minne- 
sota this summer. They were Ralph Dick- 
erson, Leo Diggins and Ralph Heald. There 
fmiy have been others but if so they failed 
ta catch any fish or 1 would hav© Heard 
them raving* 

Will b© with you again next issue* 

R. W, Heald, 

L. U, NO. 292, MINNEAPOLIS, MENN, 

Editor: 

Sufllicient time has now elapsed since the 
passage of the national recovery act to pre- 
sent a suflicient amount of data for a fair 
fiummarirJng of some of its resultant effects 
and a critical judging of the adequacy of 
its policies, and/or the admioiatratlon 
thereof, to secure the proposed objectives. 

Up to now none of these ohj'ectives have 
been reached; nor is there any good indi- 
cation that they will be in any reasonable 
length of time* 

Considering unemployment! The re-em- 
ployment of labor has not even remotely ap- 
proached the figures of 1028-29* Further- 
more what decrease there is in unemploy- 
ment is almost entirely due to tbe various 
government work projects and some to the 
starting up of the liquor industry; none 
to the revival of business, only in so far 
as this has been effected by the influence 
of .the above-mentionGd agencies* 

As to the rehabilitation of the farmer, 
whatever benefit he has derived has been 
through the operation of two agencies. One, 
the opportunity afforded him through tho 
government loan, of horrowing himself out 
of debt, and two. the raising of the market 
price of a portion of his product through a 
wholesale destruction of the rest of it* Inci- 
dentally, the middle man takes a larger 
profit out of these commodities than the 
farmer receives and the entire increase la 
passed on to the consumer, principally the 


wag© earner, thus curtailing his purchasing 
power. 

And what of the stimulation of business? 
True, business has shown a marked degree 
of increase over the condition of 1P30-33 but 
it shows no indication of even on approach 
to the figures of 192&-29 and if we give due 
credit to the stimulating influence of the 
money put In circulation by the government 
work and relief programs and the starting 
up of the liquor traffic we are forced to 
admit that business in general is stilt very 
close to the trough of the depression. 

The A. F. of L., in its recent monthly 
business review, produced figures to show 
that per capita production (national income) 
for 193*3 had fallen below that of 1899, "For 
every 10 units produced in 1899, we produced 
13;1 in 1929. but only 9.5 in 1933, In 1929 
we were producing enough to raise our liv- 
ing standards nearly one-thrrd above the 
1899 level, but hy 1933 we had cut produc- 
tion until we could not even support an 1899 
standard of living.” This certainly is not In- 
dicative of any true prosperity or of even 
a healthy growth of industry in that 
direction* 

The starting up of the liquor business has 
opened up a new avenue for the investment 
of capital and the employment of labor and 
has accelerated spending, thus putting 
money in circulation but without the in- 
creased purchasing power created by the 
government work and relief projects the 
beneficial effect of the liquor traffic would 
have been reduced to a minimum. 

The point is that practically the entire 
measure of proaperity that w© have nt the 
present time Is due to tho operation of this 
system of lavish government expenditure, 
the financing of which Is creating an ever- 
mounting public debt* This can not con- 
tinue indefinitely* How long can Uncle Sam 
continue to play Santa Claus? While the 
government continues to pay tbe fiddler it 
can call the tune, but when the government 
is obliged to withdraw its financial support 
from the industrial setup, what? — what 
th en T 

(Continued next month*) 

W, Waples, 



L* U, NO* 303, ST* CATHA- 
RINES, ONT. 

Editor: 

What price liberty? Many writ- 
ers have written under this 
heading and* of course* have taken 
different views* First of all what 
is liberty? To my understanding 
liberty is that measure of free- 
dom of thought and action to be 
enjoyed by peoples of all nations 
and creeds to the point where it 
does not interfere with the liberty 
of anyone else* And that all shall 
have the full right to enjoy that 
liberty* free of persecution, eco- 
nomic or otherwise. We all know 
this but hctw many realize It, and 
how many practice it while still 
shouting about liberty and free- 
dom and all the blah that guaa 


Cvurtflir of Lot Atigtlmi lltirctu of Poi^r uiJ Llflii 

FartJy Erccled Tower and Bhart Flerc of Transmiaslon Wire 
Used on Kew High Line From Boulder Dam to Loa Angeles* 
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With lh*t tboottnsr? Now to follow up the 
quceilon. There arc a irrciit many who have 
paid and are paying the price and a very htirh 
one. And who are they? A Targe number are 
trade union men and women who believe ab- 


aoltiteJy that this meana ^of combi nation ti 
the safest and an rest way to obtain Justice 
and thereby enjoy a life of freedom — I should 
have said tiherty — from the god of gold and 
all his hirelings. 



Court««T uf litri aiuivk» rtui»mi« «f fNiw«r mul JJsItl 

Cross Ikrct tonal View of II. II. Ty|ie of iloTlow Transmlnrslon Wire In Hrf^tlng lllgb Una 

Between lluuJilt'r Dam and Los Aiigrtrs. These Are ruhtJalied at the lt4M]UfVit of J. K. Horne, 
Press Secretary of L, U. Ko. 18^ Who Slates Fie Has ICeeeireil HcQuesti From All Over the 
United Blalea For Information Hegarding the High Line. 


For a moment allow ms to explain what 
the cynic always trota out on this question; 
**How do you figure the employer has any 
liberty when he Is told what to pay and how 
to treat hla hands, or help? Well, his lib- 
erty. as expressed in the principle of liberty, 
reaches the point when it interferes with 
othera and po union ever said to an employer. 
“You'll have to hire these people whether you 
can pay Ihsm or not." They have said; "But 
if you hire thetn you will certainly have to 
meet our eon ditto ns, which, of courae, la to 
give those we are arguing for a lull life to 
enjoy that liberty " There are very few in- 
stances, possibly none, where 
these demands were ruitious. 

Another band of worthy folks 
who pay the price ate the 
political victims. You all know 
them and 1 wonder if the ques- 
tion is ever nsked, "Where la 
odr boasted liberty, when so and 
ao can't gat a job." is blocked 
everywhere because he is a 
lover of liberty and think we 
are living in an age of free- 
dom. civil and re- 
Ugious? What a 
disgrace to this 
age, is it not? It 
would seem w^e are 
denied Heaven on 
earth, though mil- 
lions pray “Thy 
Kingdom come" and 
raise themselves 
from their knees 
to give hell to the 
other fellow who 
la not In their 
clique. No wonder 
a few knaves can 
pull out the smoke 
screen and rush 
notions into war. 
There is always the 
lurk ing suspicion 
and the hesitancy 
to give or grant 
that liberty to 
others. 

One should al- 
ways be careful 
not to be hood- 
winked by slogans. 
There was a time 
when the world 
was calling for 
freedom of the 
press. W^ell. in a 
measure they got ft, 
hut what did they 
do with it? Read 
Upton Sinclair'a 
“Brass Check." So 
each and every 
one must learn what 
liberty is Imfore ahouting 
about it. The vast num- 
bers who are in a sad 
position right now are 
paying the price and we 
can not understand why 
they should. A substan- 
tial work has been made 
this past year in grant- 
ing, however meager, and 
with so many strings attached, ad- 
vanced legislation which eventu- 
ally will Interpret the individuars 
birthright. 

There Is one place where liberty does not 
pay a price and It Is right here In these 
columns for which I am thankful and alwayi 
proud* Taos. W. Dealy. 


Ut another's shipwreck be your seamark. 
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FRATERNITY OF THE AIR 

(Copyrlirht) 



Eof»f here \b out iprowing list of L B, E, W* amateiir radio stations: 


W 3 A N B 
W8DI 
WS JB 
W 5 BHO 
W 6EI 


Carl ?* Goetz 

E, E. Hertz 
Wm. N, Wilson 
D, H, Calk 

F, H. Ward 


HamiUon, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Houston, Texas 
Houston, Texas 


The photograph above is Hertz’s station, one of the hrst amateur 
stations in Ohio, 


FRATERNITY GROWS BY COMMUNICATION 


L. U. NO. 309, EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL, 
Editor: 

I hMd Juit Uniihed reading Louis Adamic's 
new book, “The NaUvo'i Hetum.’* It is a 
worthy companion of “Laughing in the Jun- 
gle,” by the same author. He collected data 
and evidence nt the peril of his life before 
he wrote thia— the modern history of 
Jugoslavia. 

Tony's iittle ion called me: “My father 
wants you to come for listen our radio.” 

A broadcast from Milan, Italy, was on; 
the voice of “big ahot” Muasoliiti was ailing 
the loud speaker. It came In short sen- 
tences, pausing often, waiting for cheers 
from the audience. The big shot is a good 
ihow man, but not as good a* the barker of 
"The Streets of Paris'* at the World's Fair. 
More cheers and I asked Tony, “What did 
he say?" 

“Oh, ho said'o noasin, Man wid da skill, 
be gots^a 7 cents a day over dete; da farmer, 
he gets*a nossin*, but dey must*a cheer or 
drink'n da castor oil.” 

I thought of the other big shots across 
the pond. There Is Hitler; where did he 
spring from? Some say an unmentionable 
dub of Berlin. That would explain him 
all right 

There was Dolfuss: he used field artillery 
to blast itrikers* homes. A rival gang 
bumped him off. 

And what of Alexander, of Jugoslavia! 
He can boast of an origin, too; here it is; 

In the 18th century there was one George, 
a iwine herder and bandit The Turks called 
Him karm — that means black— because of his 
dark face. Kara George killed many Turks 
and stole much money and made himself 
King Ka rage orgev itch. He killed his own 
father and brother and had lOS notches on 
hif gun. This was big thot Alec's great 
grandfather. 

In the nineteenth century Milan Obre- 
novitch killed Black George* cut his head off 
and sent It to the Turks and made himself 
king. After that, every king of Serbia was 
slaughtered eventually, but the people did 
not give a hoot tn 1993, King Alec Obre- 


novUch and hii wife, Drags, were killed 
and throwti out of the palace window and 
Peter Black Georgevitch took his job. He 
was married to Nikita, a Montenegrin, He 
had two sons, George, the crown prince, and 
Alee, the big ahot 


George was wild* Thai's funny, him with 
such gentle ancestors, too. One day he 
killed a guy who was working for him. Rti 
valet it was. He was sent to the country 
but went to Paris instead. There ho painted 
the town and talked too much. Alec was 
in line for the king's job. When ho got It 
he put George in a lunatic asylum; he Is 
there now. 

In 1916 Alec was made regent of Serbia. 
He framed up all hii opponentn, had four 
of them killed and exiled the rest. In 1921, 
he let his father, Peter Kara (black) George- 
vitch, die on a cot without sheets, In a aback, 
with an old soidier to took after him. 

In 1029, Alec went to FarU; went in ca- 
hoots with the French government and a lot 
of racketeers and generals and politicians, 
prepared a manifesto, went back to Serbia 
and with the support of the French, abol- 
ished parliament and constitution and pro* 
claimed him^lf dictator; supreme big shot 
of Jugoslavia. 

As one makes his bed one has te lay. 
What kind of a bed did red hot Alec make 
for himself! 

His bodyguard: Forty thousand men. 
standing over him night and day. 

His army; 400,000, 

His spies: 15,099. 

Hta pay: |1 ,000,900 a year, 

Hii mathods: To arrest all suspecta and 
put them to the question as follows: First 
degree— put a live coal under each armpit 
of the prisoner, tie his arms down and leave 
him to think it over. 

Second degree; When the first has not 
suecoeded break his bones, crush his feet. 
They say one guy laughed it off, but he 
died before the third degree could be 
applied* 

One of his pet hates was the United Stales 
and Hoover. He blames them for th« de- 


“What Do I Get Out of Life?” 

By Benjamin N, Garter, L* U, No. 103, Boston 

In an imaginary sense 1 am picturing life as a great cleclrlcal generator. 

The residual mogneiism resting in the fields Is the faculties we are endowed 
with. 

Rotation of the armature causes our building up. namely the development of 
our facultiei, and the speed at which we rotate determines our poteniial energy, 
thrown off In radinney in thought and deed. 

Moderation In all things is our governor control, for excessive speed will cause 
a Hash over and a burnout. 

Oup elhdeney is our mechanical input divided by our elsctrica! output. It has 
been truly said that what we put into life we take out of Ufe. No machine was ever 
100 per cent eflicient, due to certain losses, so with us, our losses are our mlftakes, 
what we should have done or should not have done. 

If we could connect a recording wattmeter fn circull with ourselves no doubt 
the tape would read, that as likened to a railway load, up and down in inspiration, 
in spirit, nml actual accomplishment. 

Our apparent wattage tells us how big we think we arc. 

We must arrive at the mean between emr amplitude and xero and that result 
If our true wattage and our true selves, the measurement of true power. 

If our current lags behind our voltage we haven't a perfect formula for trans- 
mission. and the resultant phase relationship lowers our power factor as loss of 
opportunity, letting tomorrow do the work we should do today. 

Life In synchronism and harmony with all that makes life worth while, putting 
into practice the golden rule would make this old world nn Ideal place to live in, 

tot us synchronlxe—throw ourselves “on the line” together. Eliminate all 
these isolnted plants. Join for unity on one big ring buss and make ourtelves one 
big super power plant. 

There Is no time tike the present, so let us begin now. 
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HERE Mm 
'^UDDyr 




pre«sion< He maintains faetoriet where 
people nre sweated and not paid and the 
products are sold cheap to French and Bel* 
gian rackoLeerat and so scabs on nil of us. 
He Uves In mortal fear and never sleopK 
twlcs in the some spot. Nations like this 
mnke up f.he crush they call ‘"Loquuo of 
Nations/^ Swell outfit for Uncle Sam to 
stay far away from. This jtuy Alee sounds 
like a real sport all right. I wondered how 
tonft he'd last. 

One day or two after^ Tony and me were 
listenitig to a broadcast from Ootrott. The 
Cardinals from St, Louis — thaCs our little 
suburb across the river — were taking the 
Tigers apart and the aborigines from De* 
troit were getting madder and madder and 
the Cardinals were hitting more runs all 
the time and Tony was slapping his 
thighs and laughing. Suddenly someone 
announced: 

^*Kla»h: Spocjal news bulletin: King 

.’\lexandcr, of Jugoslavia has Just been 
assassinated/' 

HENE LAMBEnt. 


L, U, NO, 406, STRATFORD, ONT, 
Editor: 

The members of Local No, 400 visited the 
industrial city of Hamilton for the purpose 
of inspecting a few of the plants of special 
interest to those of our trade in that city. 


We had made arrangements to visit three 
plants and Sn order to carry out our arrange- 
ments an early start was nocastary. Four 
cars left for Hamilton at fi n, m. with a 
drowsy bunch of pnsspngors, but after a 
short time the frnnh morning nir quickened 
the minds of the members and the unual 
reminiscences, etc., were exchanged and Hnm- 
llton was reached almost before we realised 
it. 

Our fin<t visit was to the Conadlon West- 
tnghouse Company plant and after being met 
by an official and supplied with four guides 
our party proceeded to Inspect the plant of 
what if probably ibe outitandlng firm, so 
far as electrical achievements Sn engineering 
in Canada are concerned, such projects as 
the Welland Canal, hydro-electric power 
house Installation and lub station equipment, 
etc., being carried out successfully by the 
tlrm. We visited many departnientB, includ- 
ing the shipping, radio, repalfi winding, 
transformer and rnuebino shop. 

The technical and practical detnil involved 
in the operation of a plant of these propor* 
tions became increasingly evident as we vis- 
ited each of the different departments. The 
winding of fractional horsepower motors by 
girls who seemed to be working under high- 
speed conditions attracted the attention of 
our party. The radio department was also 
extremely Intereating. The modern machlnea 


making transformer coils intrlgtied and fas- 
cinated those of us who have attempted at 
vnrintis times tn wind similar colls under 
very tliffercnt conditions. Wo left the Wost- 
inghouse plant and proceeded In exceedingly 
good spirits as a result of the splendid re* 
copUon given ui by the staff there, tn mir 
lunch, arrangements for which had been ably 
made by our committee. 

After our meal we proceeded to the plant 
of Iho Underground Cable Company, of Can- 
ada- Here again w# were received splendidly 
and shown how the material which our mem- 
bers handle every day is mamifaeUircd. The 
process of dies in the drawing out of wire 
was fully demonitrated. The insulating of 
cables of different types was seen and the 
final tests of underground cables were dem- 
onstrated for our special benefit. It became 
evident that the thorough nesa of this com- 
pany was in Itself n recommendation for 
thoir products. After thanking the manage- 
ment for thidr kindness we pushed on to our 
last visit, thU being to the plant of the 
Conada Steel Company, 

Again w« were given guides and were dis- 
tinctly fortunate, as many interesting oper- 
■Itons were being earned out during the 
hours of our visit. We were just in time to 
see them drawing off the molten metal from 
one of the furnaces. W*e were much inter- 
ested in the coke ovetis and the processes 


WANTED: A MAGIC CHEST OF JOBS 


Drmwn iHHielillr fi»r ElMO-itsl Worlun Jmrntl tv Hirrl« H. OooUwtn 
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Testimonial Dinner 

Echoes are still alive concerning: the testimonial dinner to Charles B, Keaveney, Inter- 
national Vice President of the International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers* and Robert 
J* Watt, Secretary-Treasurer of the Massachusetts State F’ederation of Labor, pflven by 
Local No. 326, L B, E. W., and Gas Plant and Office Workers, Local 19139, Lawrence, Masa 
The dinner v?as held in appreciation of the services of these officials. The chairman 
of this dinner was Michael Donovan; toastmaster, Charles Irwin; master of ceremonies 
James J, Carner, 

INVITED GUESTS 

His Excellency 
Governor Joseph B. Ely 


Involved in the manufacture. The by-prod- 
ucts obtained durinff the process were varied 
and valuable. 

We witnessed the drawing out of an ingot 
to one and one-hatf inch square iron bars 
and the speed that this was accomplished by 
man-operated machines left a deep impres- 
sion in the minds of all. 

In fact the one thing that impressed itself 
on the minds of the members out of our visits 
to these plants was the tremendoas speed 
and efficiency of modern methods of pro- 
duction in these industrial plants. The ma- 
chines were obviously Intricate and involved. 
The operators were working under strain 
by the speed necessary to keep pace with the 
other operations in the production. The 
maintenance of involved machines demands 
highly skilled and trained minds and behind 
it all we could see the dark shadow of unem- 
ployment resulting not necessarily from the 
machine production, but by man's inability 
to enforce hi® demand for control of these 
machines, in shorter hours and better work- 
ing conditions. 

The trip was very educational and the ar- 
rangements of our committee were carried 
out splendidly and our sincere thanks go 
to Brothers Millman and Doubrough. 

It was very appropriate that the following 
week-end the convention of our Regional 
Conference No. 2 should take place. Brother 
Skidmore and myself were elected as dele- 
gates from Local No. 406, With the condi- 
tions of the previous week-end still fresh 
in our minds it was a line feeling to have, 
that railroaders at least had a real desire 
to obtain for themselves greater control in 
the industry In which they were employed. 

It was a real pleasure to meet the delegates 
from different parts of the wide Dominion of 
Canada and exchange ideas. The presence 
of Brothers Duffy and Ingles was appre- 
ciated. The boys of Local No. 406 have a 
warm spot in their heartei for Dulfy and as 
far as I can learn the only thing they ever 
got from him was some straight-from-the- 
shoulder talking, so they must appreciate that 
stuff. Well, we got some more of the same 
medicine at the convent ion and we all en- 
joyed and benefited by it. As 1 have already 
taken considerable space 1 will leave obser- 
vation on OUT convention for next month. 

K, COCKBUHN, 


L, U, NO, 492, MONTREAL, QUE. 
Editor; 

At OUT October meeting we bad an inter- 
esting report of the convention of the 
Trades and Labor Congress of Canada from 
our delegate to that body, Brother James 
Brodrtek, who also told of his recent ex- 
periences and travels in the interests of 
the Brotherhood as an International Repre- 
sentative, which were enjoyed by all those 
present. 

It was decided at this meeting that our 
local hold a social evening in November, at 
which our women folk could be invited, and 
a committee was formed to proceed at once 
with the organizing, etc. The committee of 
three^T. ,1, Stoker, T. Gannon and F. Dixon 
—have made all arrangements for a real 
enjoyable evening to take place Wednesday, 
November 21, at Pcates Hall, Mansfield 
Street. Card games of bridge and five hun- 
dred will be played for those who wish to 
play for an hour or ao followed with re- 
freshments and then dancing till closing 
to the strains of a popular union orchestra, 
with prizes for cards and prizes for other 
features and novelties for alt. As accom- 
modation is limited, early reservation is 
advisable, through any of the committee. 
That Local No. 492 will turn out with their 


lion. W^illiam P. Connery, Jr. 

Congressman from Massochusetta. 

Hon. James M, Curley, 

Mayor of Boston. 

Hon. Walter A, Griffin, 

Mayor of Lawrence. 

John F. Gfltelee, 

President of State Federation of Labor. 
James E, Nelson, 

Secretary- Treasurer of New England 
Utility U'erkers. 

Frank D. Comerford, 

President of New England Power Company. 
Robert Jameson, 

Vice President of New England Power 
Company. 

Jeremiah J. Twomey, 

State Commander American Legion. 

Gen. Charles H, Cole. 

Hon. James J. Bruin, 

Mayor of Lowell, 


wives and lady friends, so we can have a 
family gathering is the parting wish of 
H. M. Nevjson* 

President, 


L. U. NO, SOO, SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
Editor: 

Here we are again, not on the front page, 
but somewhere in the magazine. Honest, I 
get to reading other local union columns and 
when I reach ours, I am nearly read out, or 
would you call it in a daze? Of course, some 
of the fellows have nearly convinced me that 
that is the truth, however, Pll read this col- 
umn first next time. But to get on with 
something perhaps a little more interesting, 
do you know we missed you at the last meet- 
ing* Oh I you were there? That^s fine* Well, 
it was a pretty well-attended meeting, but 
there are some faces that are seldom seen, 
that belong to old members. We would like 
to see them at the meeting some night just 
for old times' sake* 

New members from Station are coming 
In fast, and soon a lot of smiling faces will 
be seen at the meetings. Station D. here's 
hoping you all get together 100 per cent, and 
stick tight. And are we of Local Union No- 
500 pleased? Say, we are just downright 
tickled pink. And, Comal, we just can't 
express how glad we are to be able to call 
you all in the word "Brother." Wo need you, 
and both of you need us. 

There is not much to be said at this time, 
for on November 1, which is now past, you 
have all heard our committeemen's report. 
They di<l their best, which was excellent, and 
they worked hard. Brother Ingram is a pa- 
tient, true Brother. Much success to him. 

We are proud of L, U, No* 500 and let's 
stay that way. We can do tots toward build- 
ing it up by talking of pleasant things that 
should be done, and, yes, unpleasant also. 
But only in the half. There are several men 


James T. Moriarty, 

Past President of State of l,aber. 

Myles Connors, 

Past Presldernt of Boston Workers. 

John B. Hunnewell, 

President of Lowell Electric Light Com^ 
pany, 

Fred H. Sargent, 

President of Lawrence Gas and Electric 
Company, 

Thomas Dignan, 

New England Power Company. 

John McDonough, 

NRA Director for Massachusetts. 

Robert Paterson, 

Vice President of Lawrence Gaa and Elec 
trie Company, 

Joseph McCartin, 

Massachusetts State Employment Service 


who are available, and should be brought into 
the union, who work at Jones Avenue. Let's 
get the remainder lined up. 

So here goes until next month. Adios. 

Fowlek 


L. U. NO. 502, ST. JOHN, N- B. 
Editor: 

As newly appointed press secretary of 
Local No. 502, St. John, N, B., most respect- 
fully request that you publish this letter 
in your correspondence columns. All our 
hoys are unanimous in praising our Journal. 
The writer considers it one of hla moat 
educational periodicals and especially re- 
marks on the dearness of vision and under- 
standing shown in its editorials. 

Local No. 502 is still alive and wc of the 
local arc still able to kick. Did Man De^ 
pressiun, with the help of gome of his camp 
followers^ — Mr, Hard Times, Mr, Struggle 
For Existence, Mr. Fear of the Boss, Mr, 
Lack of Moral Stomina, and Mr. Distorted 
Views — has enticed away a few of our mem- 
bers. But the remainder form a stronger 
local than ever. Stronger because our mem- 
ber.ship now consists solely of the true blue 
socially minded, tried by fire, dependable- 
ness that will stick. 

Old Man Depression has dune this, but tr 
so doing ho has unwittingly let in Dame 
Opportunity, 

Now is the time to organ izo the organ- 
ized: to build an impregnable foundation; 
to consolidate and educate; to create within 
the constitution of the L B, E. W. a set of 
by-laws that are wise and just; to act up 
practices that are orderly and disciplinary; 
In short to build up, from bed rock, a local 
that is business like and brutally efficient 
as regarding its inner life and moral Btam- 
ina, A small, virile, well-governed and dis- 
ciplined local is better than a larger, loosely- 
knit* together and kiss-welt-governed and 


Wilfred J. LaPlante, ^ 

National Commander of La Legion Franco-Americaine 
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diicipHncd local, becaose In the latter caae 
we have a large untUble maat with lack of 
onanimli^ and with lukewarm nitachmenta, 
with endteaa debate over lweedle>dee and 
twcedte-dym. and lack of reapect ii engen- 
dered for the lodge ai a whole. 

In the former case we have order and 
harmony; the will of the majority la quickly 
determined with the minimum of debate; 
decision a are quickly and inexorably trans^ 
lated Into actions; and the very air savors 
of efhciency and respect, common purpose 
and Initiative, New members coming into 
such II lodge gather more ftivorabte first 
impressions and acquire n respect for it 
which Is not allowed to waver. 

Now is the time for us — and for other 
locals in the same drcumstaneoi— to build, 
deep and wide, on rock bottom, an organ- 
ir.alion that has Iron-bound rulei and prac- 
tices and provides and enforces penalties 
for their infraction, I>et us one and all 
team to apply every principle of parUamen* 
tary law. Let us learn to conduct meetings 
where words are not wasted. Let us find 
ways to raise money aside from does collec- 
tions: dollars are the sinews of war, irct 
Ui put into eifect a system of gathering 
and recording of statistics; now Is the time 
to do it, when the fnembership consists 
solely of stickera and we have no laggards 
to oppose. A small, virile local can accom- 
plish surprising feats when a larger, less 
Stable local is helpless. In unity and disci- 
pline there is strength; in lack of unity and 
discipline there !s chans. When the time 
comes for a membership drive — and that 
time will come — wc will bo in the field, 
prepared, strong and ready to be aggres- 
sive; we will not be caught nnpping; we 
will have the foundations already laid: wo 
will have an instrument, efficient and effec- 
tive; the new members, one by one, will 
enter nn organization that com puli respect; 
they therein will caally and effectively take 
their plncea; the lodge as a whole will have 
only to deal with current problems of the 
moment and long'range plans for present 
and future. 

Bo let us keep alive, throughout these 
hours of darkness, the sacred fire of seal 
for our common cause* the welfare of our 
fellowman; u cause so great that none is 
greater. Let ua hold aloft the torch of 
Brotherhood, Let us not only keep the 
machine Intact but so improve Its oflldency 
that when the dawn arrives wo shall not bo 
found wonting, 

J. A. Muqiidcb, 


L. U, NO. 508, SAVANNAH, GA, 

Editor; 

There was so much of interest In the last 
issue of the JoimNat that ft is hard to pick 
out any outstanding feature, flowevcr, the 
article, ^‘What the NRA Must Do to Endure'* 
interested me very much* There is sound 
logic in this article* In regard tn the corre- 
spondence I think that Brother W. H, Lewis, 
of L. U. No* 723, Port Wayne* tnd., in pre- 
senting 1abor*3 program from that locality, 
was the most interesting of all the corre- 
spondence* While I can*t agree with all 
of the program — probably because 1 am not 
familiar with the deUila— I think that 
this is the most concise program that I have 
ever seen submitted to relieve the ills of 
the working man* and at the same time pro-^ 
tect the intorcat of corporations* 

We have been so busy here that It is hard 
to know where to begin to tell about £t. 
However, firsL the Kavannah Power Com- 
pany Benefit AasocUtion held an eleciton 
to determine whether or not they would 
convert this organization into a company 
union or have the American Federation of 


Labor represent them in collective bargain- 
ing* We won. However, on the contention 
that we brought up ourselves, namely* that 
the election was illei^l because it was not 
being held under the supervision of the gov- 
ernment, another election will be held in 
10 days* We have no fear of the outcome 
of this election* We were afraid Chat the 
company had the men ao intimidated that 
we would lose the first election. But men 
are learning that they must be men fn order 
to obtain their rights. 

The Morrison Cafeteria is preparing to 
open a new restaurant here. We Icanied 
about this about a month ngo. We tried 
to get this job atralghtened out by corre- 
spondence with the owner and the architect 
(a local man>, but our eiforts resulted In 
nothing but a wrangle* Finally, when the 
bids were opened it was found that a con- 
tractor who has always been unfair to the 
union electrical shops was the low bidder 
on the Job* And there Is where trouble 
started. We Insisted that he give the Job 
to either one of our three union electrical 
eontractora* He refused. The result was 
the owner,* J* A, Morrison, would not give 
him the contract. Another contractor agreed 
to take the job at a higher price and pay 
union wages and have only union sub-con- 
tractors on the Job. The non-union con- 
tractor Is now saying, "Had it not been for 
the attitude taken by the arrogant dec-, 
tricians I would have gotten this job**^ To 
me this sounds like a compliment. The iue- 
cessful electrical contractor on this Job 
was the Electrical Contracting Company. 



You want the Journal! 

We want you to have the Journal! 
The only esaential k your 


Name 

Local Union 

New Atldresi,-^- 


Old Addresa - 

When you move notify us of the change 
of residence at once. 

We do the rest. 

International Brotherliood of Electrical 
Workers 

1200 16th St, N* W. 
Washington, D. C. 


This company Is operated by two of our 
members. Brothers J* W, Hill and W. B. 
Richardson. These men have carried cards 
for a long time* We arc alto fortunate In 
having two other shops that are run by 
members of our union— the Union Electric 
Company, E. A. Lee, proprietor, who has ■ 
card closely approaching 20 years, and the 
Tuten Electric Company, a concern owned 
by a World War veteran* We are proud of 
these boys* The fact that they Have had 
the courage to come out and fight the local 
condition has put the electrical workers In 
the position of not only helping themselves 
but also helping those who can't help them- 
selves* To Brother C. E. Beck, Interna- 
tional representative, Is due the most credit 
for getting this Job straightened ont. How- 
ever, Walter Hrutcher, of Local No. IBS, 
Plumbers and Bleam Fitters; J. P* Spires, 
president of the Building Trades Associa- 
tion of the Trades and Labor Assembly, 
along with the officers and members of L, 
U* No, 508* did everything possible. 

I had B lot I would like to say about our 
governor, and about the actions of his hench- 
men, but I think I have already taken up 
too much space. However, to those who 
voted for him, I still think that the most 
fitting remark Is to say, **Little men, you've 
had a busy day*" 

Our efficient secretary, "Hennie” Tolle. 
ami President Whitehurst gave BrnthCT 
Beck every assistance possible while he was 
here* 

A* W. Tbiot. 


L. U* NO. 558, FLORENCE, ALA. 
Editor: 

X.ocal No, 55S on the air ngaln. It sure 
looked just fine to see our story and picture 
in last month's issue and the memhers noticed 
it. Thanks I 

Weil, everything Is joke with ua; looking 
better every day, with the InitaUntion of thr 
main switch on to 100 miles of rural electric 
lines the inetile house wiring has taken m 
big boom. Then a new high line of 30 miles 
at Athena, Ala., takes care of some linemen. 
Jack Ransom, bualnesi agent, has done won- 
ders on the joh at the locks as well as getting 
three contractors signed up. Leave it to 
Jack; he will get them on the line. 

Tjist meeting we hsd « big attendance and, 
of course* a good lively meeting was re- 
corded* Here's hoping this continues. 

Much interest Is being ahown in the edu^ 
cntlonal program being arranged by thr 
T. V* A. last night nt a meeting of electrical 
contractors, dealers, elect riciana and oil in- 
terested, An assneintion was started for the 
hclterment of electrical installnUon fiiid 
equipment* The first big problem to he 
handled is the matter of curbstone contrac- 
tors and I believe Muscle Shonis district will 
be a good place for that brand of contractor* 
to stay clear of, 

John Oraham* 


L* U, NO. 568, MONTREAL, QUE* 

Editor; 

Hello, gang! Comment ca vat Thought 
that the local was off the mnp? Well, you're 
just out of lurk. We are still existing* Yen, 
existing, iwcauie we are a pretty tough 
bunch to stand what we stood and still come 
back for more. What you sayt hey, boy? 
The work is not mmrcc and not plentifuL 
There are a few Jnbt running and a few com- 
ing, especially the 11*000,(100 postoffice la 
the center of the city. This ought to help 
off of the street a few Brothers and help 
the family budget* 

The provincial government has drafted a 
low minimum scale of 65 cents per hour for 
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«!«clriciBns that lo irive a fair chnuca 

to tbe hotioat-to-gfoodneiif contractor who 
alway<i had paid tha Hj^ht wagca hat could 
not compete with tho cut-throat eutfita that 
were payinR^ anywhere from 2h to 40 centa 
per hour* 60 houre per week. Will tell you 
more nest time and jtlve you the whole text 
of the law, la the meantime tdl your out* 
of-work Brothers that they should not work 
for less than 6B eenta per hour, 40 hours per 
week. 

Brothers^ how did you Uke the poem in 
last month’s WonitUi? There are some more 
comings. 

The Labor Day parade was a success and 
we all hope that it will bo a bigger one next 
year. 

Se« you next month. 

Paol 


L, U, NO. 649, ALTON, ILL. 

Editor: 

Local No, B40, at the last regular meeting, 
decided to combine pleasure after business, 
and a general good time was had by alL 

Among our distinguished guests who helped 
eat our sandwiches, and drink our beer, were 
rhaa. Burgdorfer, president of Local No. 1; 
Gus. Schmidt, business agent of Local No. 1; 
A. Shading, executive business agent of lA>ca1 
No, I, and A. Wngner, business agent of Local 
No. 309* and many other cel ebrf ties. 

Jack Bramlctt, of the original Local No. 
fiilj then Local No. 128, and now of l.ocal 
No, 309, was present and was wearing a 
great big smile and proudly displaying a 
check for 140, which indicates a pension that 
ho 19 to receive from now on, Incidon tally 
he is the first member of Local No, 399 to 
be so honored. 

One of the highlights of the evening was 
the “rome Seven" game that was very popu- 
lar with Brother Davenport, of the Shell Pe- 
troleum Company, who IncidentaHy every IS 
minutes of the game, kept calling for Brother 
J, Voss, financial secretary, and paying a 
month’s dues every time with his winnings, 
until the boys began to lose interest in the 
game, and Brother Davenport had to retire 
to a neutral corner, 

IvOcal No. 549 fs considered a mixed local, 
composed of inside wiremcn* linemen, power 
house men, maintenance men, meter men, 
ground men and helpers. 

We have over fiO men in our local and E* 
Linkogle is president and Dan Gorman, vice 
president, and H. Challacomhe, business 
agent. 

Government Locks No. 20 U being built in 
this territory and with men from Local 
No. 1* St. t.oufs, Mo.; Local No. 309, East 
St. Louis, 111., and I^cat No. 049, Alton, 111., 
there are plenty of available men to take 
care of this fob at all times. 

In closing, let mo say that the visitors at 
this gathering wish to take this opportunity 
to thank Local No. 640 for their hospitality, 
and If there are any more of these affairs to 
be sure to let them know about it, 

Louta A, LtlCKEK. 


L. U. NO. 665, LANSING, MICH. 

Kditon 

In writing these articles I would like to 
express myself on some of the things I see on 
the job. 1 expect 1 will cause some hard 
feelings by doing so, but If 1 can do some- 
thing to better our working conditions then I 
will feel I have been amply repaid for the 
bully ragging I uiuy get from some of the 
Brothers. 

I believe we are breaking down out own 
working conditions and wage scales. Local 
No. 665 has n section in their agreement cov- 
ering out-of-town work which specifies that 


the contractor shall pay mileage and travel- 
ing time on said work. Some of our Brothers 
refuse to go on theia jobs unlesi snid section 
is complied with, Other Brothers, I feel sure, 
nre doing these Jobs without fulfilling said 
conditions. 

J cun well understand when a Brother, who 
has been on part-time work for four years, 
will take almost anything ofTered to him, but 
I ask the Brothers, isn’t it better that we 
should battle to hold the conditions we have? 
If they atop to think they will remember we 
were a long time getting them, Thli ii only 
one of aeveral violations I could mention. 
Probably ours is not the only local that Is 
nifUcted with the same conditions. 

I believe if we hold together and stop cut- 
ting each other’s throat for a two- or three- 
hour job that we will still receive the condi- 
tions we are entitled to, so let’s all keep this 
in mindj Get more and bettor working con- 
ditions rather than lose what we have. 

Some time ago our local was asked by the 
contractors to lower the wage scale on main- 
tenance work, with the promise that they 
cmild go out and get enough of this work to 
moro than offaot the difTcretice Iti wages. 

This request was granted with the sanction 
of the International Office. From that time 
to the present— -about two years—I do not 
know of one job we have done of this nature. 
This shows how much you can trust the coii- 
• tractor to protect our wages and working 
conditions. And now the joker. The Broth- 
ers were very generous when they set up 
the new wage tcale. They included malnte' 
nance, repair and all small Jobs, 

We have found to our sorrow that repair 
work and small Jobs constituted about 99 per 
cent of the work we have had fnlTowIng the 
setup of the new scale, 

I do not know If other local unions are 
as dumb as we are, but if they are let our 
experience be a leaaon to them. 

C, G, Fox. 


L. U. NO. 723. FORT WAYNE, IND, 

Editor; 

By way of diversion this month let us write 
n little concerning international problems. 

Admitted we have an abundance of prob- 
lems to critieixe and solve hero at home. 

Maybe, through following the popular na- 
tional cotumniat, Arthur Brlntmnc. a person's 
mind wiindcTB to the thought of national 
safety. 

Of course, we take it for granted all the 
newspapers do not tell the troth, propaganda 
of immense proportion covers topics of both 
rialtonal and mternatlonal questions. 

Anyway, to get down to the theme of thfa 
one-flided argument, allow me to proceed. I 
happened to read the following comment In 
the Rcrald and Examiner: **The ’firebrand* 
of the Japanese navy, Admiral Nobumasa 
Suyetsugu, led the combined fleet of 180 war- 
ahipa Into Osaka Bay at the candusion of 
the annual grand manouvors today, and said 
it was needless for Japan to fear a naval 
race with America, even if tho 1935 confer- 
ence fails." 

To reportera ho asBerted: "It is a mistnko 
to Assume a naval race opens os soon as the 
treaty lapses. Even If the conference fails 
and America thereafter builds 1,009.060 Iona 
of warships, there need not bt any anxiety, 
for the Japanese navy has plans to cope with 
such an eventuality." 

To the scribe’s way of thinking that U a 
nasty dig in the ribs, and a wide-open chal- 
lenge to the American government, of which 
we are a part. 

To U5 who think that the great Pacific Ocean 
on the west of us, and the Atlantic Ocean on 
the cast, make ua fully Mecurc from foreign 
invasion, comment from tueh as the com- 


mander-in -chief of the Japanese navy makes 
you sit up and take notice. 

Pomoniiily I don't blame Japan fur want- 
ing to develop ond expand their land owner- 
ship, on account of their great population, 
which is cooped on the small area of their 
island country. 

As a member of organked labor of America, 
and feoling that collectively we belong to 
one of America's largest social and commer- 
cial struct urea or organizations, the nnfety of 
our country calls for careful consideration 
of every respon&lbte citizen. 

The Aleutian Islands, extending from the 
mainland of Alaska in a southwesterly direc- 
tion across the Pacific Ocean approximately 
1,500 miles make a fine stepping stone for 
invaders from the west. 

Some months ago a traveling writer of no 
small fame, commented on the average Amer- 
ican skipper’s (who piles his trade doso to 
the above-mentioned Islands) lack of ac- 
quaintance at navigating those hazardous 
Aleutian Islands, while Japanese seamen in 
small boats criss-cross through those same 
perilous rock islands like nobody’s business. 

Having had the opportunity of viewing 
the Hilvartcemcnl in aeronautics made during 
the World War from 1014 until the cessation 
of hostilitlea I would truly say and suggest 
that not only we of organized labor hut every 
eitisen concerned with the safety of our nii- 
tion should agitate for an air fleet second 
to none, and let other nations that wish 
spend their milUons on useless water targets. 
Yours for preparation and national safety. 

W. B. Lxwm. 


L. U, NO. 773, WINDSOR, ONT. 
Editor: 

The following editorial from the August 
Canadian Congress Journal throws light on 
a vexed question: 

"EXHIBITION TO EMPLOY UNION 
MEN 

**Tunii Down Offer of ’Canadian' 
Organization to Work for 
Lflis Wages 


“Using their customary organisation 
methods of offering to work for rates tower 
than those established by the international 
unions, ropresentatives of the ’Canadian’ 
unions of musicians and stage hands at- 
tempted to secure a contract to work for 
the Edmonton Exhibition Association during 
the coming fair« But not even the offer of a 
substantial reduction tn the wage coat was 
sufficient to move the exhibition board from 
its laudable determination to employ the men 
whose serrlces and support have made the 
exhibition a success In the past. 

"Not n single member of the board voted 
against the motion to employ members of 
the international stage employees and musi- 
cians unions* 

"The only argument nsed by the represen- 
tatives of the so-calted ’Canadian’ organfxa- 
tion was that In theise times their msmberR 
were prepared to work for whnt they could 
get. regardless of the standards that were 
being upheld by the International union. It 
was their opinion, they said, that business or- 
ganizationa ihould run their own business 
and not be dictated to by any union. Thero- 
fore the 'Canadian* unions should get sup- 
port because they did not insist on maintain- 
ing a high standard of wages." 

W. J. COtSOM. 


PsUence under old injurte* Invites new 
ones. 
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L. U, NO. 1095, TORONTO. ONT. 

Editor: 

We have recently had three conventions in 
the city of Toronto that axe unquestionably 
of great importance to the organized work- 
ers of Canada and also the unorganised 
workers. These were the 5ftth anniversary 
of the Trades and Labor Congress of Canada, 
the convention of the Division No, 4, R. E. D*, 
A. F. of L., and last but not least, the first 
convention of System Council No, 2, Electri- 
cal Workers, on railroads in Canada. 

I have often thought if it was possible for 
all workers to sit in at these conventions 
what a change in their point of view they 
might have toward the international trades 
unions. The international trades unlort 
movement has been functioning in Canada 
for over GO years and has been responsible 
for most all of the social legislation put on 
the statute books of Canada. 

It is regrettable that circumstances caused 
us to make changes in our policy regarding 
the full-time employment of our general 
chairman on System Council No. 2 and it is 
to be hoped that in the near future 
something will be done to place htm back 
into the former position- It would be well 
worth a small sacrifice of the membership 
to regain the loss of prestige lost by putting 
your general chairman on a part-time basis. 
This should not be necessary if all of those 
workers who are now '^no bills" and those 
who are members of other organi nations, who 
should be members of the electrical workers 
union, were lined up. So let*s get busy 
Every member become an agent. Don’t say* 
"Let George do it/' but do it yourself and 
I think that it can be accomplished. 

I could not le^l pass without at this time* 
on behalf of System Council No. 2, thanking 
International Vice President E. Ingles. Also 
International Representative Duffy for their 
advice and encouragement during our coun- 
cil convention. 

J. CHETNEY, 

Financial Secretary. 


L. U. NO. H41, OKLAHOMA CITY, 
OKLA_ 

Editor: 

Oklahoma City labor organizations re- 
cently had the pleasure of a visit from Miss 
Frances Perkins, Secretary of Labor. Miss 
Perkins was on a tour of the southwestern 
part of the United States and although she 
came to Oklahoma City under contract book- 
ing with two social clubs* she made an ap- 
pearance and address before the labor organ- 
izations. This was sponsored by the Central 
Trades Council of this city. The clubs didn't 
want Miss Perkins to make a public appear- 
ance for the reason that they were selling 
tickets to their meeting on the strength of 
her appearance, but Miss Perkins politely 
and firmly told them that she was Secretary 
of Labor and was Interested in and desirous 
of speaking before the labor group. 

Miss Perkins left several valuable thoughts 
with us. The keynote of her speech was that 
"things labor formerly vras struggling for 
are now recognized by all thoughtful people 
as being basic in the civilization we are de- 
veloping in the United States." She told us 
that "wage earners today are in a strategic 
and Important position. At no time before 
has labor been able to challenge capital for 
a share of the wealth labor produces as it 
can at the present time. Labor Is meeting 
the change with intelligent action.” The 
cabinet member discussed the need of a 
planned system to relieve suffering, “Wo 
have built a great material civilization in a 
few years." she said* "but it was done by 
crushing many who were less fortunate. We 


have come to realize that this material civili- 
zation must be used for the benefit and ad- 
vantage of all people. Industry is not the 
whole of American life; it cannot do every- 
thing. A more systematic plan must be de- 
veloped. We must learn to live together like 
brothers.” 

We also recently bad a convention of the 
Oklahoma State Federation of Labor. The 
convention* in which all the different organ- 
izations of labor in the state were well rep- 
resented* was held in Oklahoma City, 

Local No. 1141 has 19 contracts signed in 
Okliihoms City now; however, they are con- 
ditioned on the approval of the NRA code 
which has been sent to Washington for ap- 
proval, Brother W, B. Petty was here for 
several days and was largely instrumental 
in securing so many contracts. It has been 
a long time since L. U. No. 1141 has had 
that many contracts. We have some signers 
who had previously declared they would never 
sign an ogreement with us. 


I am enclosing a copy of a letter sent by 
a prominent merchant in this city to the 
president of the Chamber of Commerce. In- 
cidentally* this letter was printed in one of 
our local newspapers also. It might be of 
interest to some of the Brothers. The re- 
tail clerks here are getting well organized 
and this merchant was one of the first to 
sign. 

In this letter, Hiram Paul* president of the 
niram Paul Clothing Company* informs the 
Chamber of Commerce that although he bad 
for several years contributed |25 per year 
he had requested that this money be allocated 
to the chamber’s convention division and 
that none of it sho'uld go to the organiza- 
tion's open shop division. He declares that 
the chamber has no “justice or reason" in 
taking sides in either an open or closed shop 
policy. 

Mr. Paul also declares his intentioTi of can- 
celing the clothing company’s membership in 
the Chamber of Commerce if the open shop 


HANDMAIDENS OF CHILD HEALTH 

By LOUISE STRACHAN, 

Director, Child Health Education* National Tuberculosis Association 

Tuberculosis and child health seem poles apart* but a closer examina- 
tion of the treatment of the one and the protection of the other makes 
clear their relationship. 

Fresh air, rest, and an adequate diet have come to be accepted as the 
handmaidens of child health, but it was not always so. Our knowledge of 
their value is amazingly new. It is only 50 years ago that Dr. Edward 
Livingston Trudeau opened “LJttle Red”* the first sanatorium in the United 
States for the modern treatment of tuberculosis. The emphasis was on 
fresh air — plenty of it — and rest. There were very few physicians who 
agreed with Trudeau on this regimen, Trudeau’s brother had died of 
tuberculosis and the doctor in charge of the case had repeatedly emphasized 
the danger of opening the windows! 

By 1904 the success of the sanatorium treatment had been sufficient 
to win many converts and if led to the development of the treatment for 
debilitated children. In this country the first open air school was opened 
in Providence, H. L, by the Providence Tuberculosis League, and fresh air, 
feeding and rest periods* with a modified academic program* formed the 
regimen. Such schools spread quite rapidly over the country, promoted 
very largely by tuberculosis associations. At first the major emphasis w^as 
on fresh air, and it was considered of greater importance than either food 
or rest. By 1920 the emphasis had shifted to nutrition* and an adequate 
and properly balanced daily supply of proteins, carbohydrates* minerals 
and fats came to be of paramount importance in the treatment of pupils 
physically below par. Indeed the term ^undernourished” came into gen- 
eral use to describe these children. More recently rest has come to occupy 
first place among protective measures for the care of delicate children. 

In the meantime* how were other children faring in regular classrooms? 
Dr. J. F, Rogers of the United States Office of Education says: ”The open- 
air school and its results had a decided influence in bring ;ng about a lower- 
ing of the temperature of all schoolrooms, for it was logical to believe that 
if it was beneficial for a delicate child to be exposed to out-of-door tempera- 
tures it would be of some benefit to the average child to sit in a room which 
was not overheated, ■ The open air school of the first decade of the century 
had a powerful influence upon the school housing, and the school and home 
feeding, of a very large proportion of all children in the past decade,” As 
for rest periods* the progressive schools are beginning to provide these for 
all students. The Los Angeles County, California, course of study definitely 
states: “The school program should be such as to avoid the accumulation 
of fatigue. A rest period should be provided during the school day for 
every boy and girl.” 

To the little penny Christmas Seal* sold each year to finance the work 
of the National Tuberculosis .Association and its 2,000 afiiliated associations* 
is due much of the credit for this advance in health knowledge. This year 
the '‘Little Red” forms the design of the Christmas Seal m celebration of 
that tiny sanatorium’s 50th birthday and in commemoration of the measure- 
less contribution it has made to the health and happiness of the children 
of the United States. 
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division fi not disrotitinuod, hut ♦‘boUevfng in 
tho usufulncuft imd the necessity of a properly 
directed Chamber of Commerce for all pro* 
^resalve eoninmnities** he promises to quad- 
ruple his rcfrulwr contribution If the open 
shop division Is nbolished. 

“Perhaps, betnif n retail merchant," Mr. 
Paul write*, “1 am prejudiced to the fide of 
high wagei, realising that the man who earns 
18 per day can apend just Iwk* m moeh aa 
the one who earns Hut $4 per day. 

“Orgunlred labrrr, being composed of human 
beings, and human heinirSt not having reached 
a state of perfection up to the present writ* 
ing, have mnde some mistakes in the post 
and in nil likoUhood will make some in the 
future. But there ia not the sUKhteat doubt 
in my mind that all of the beneftts of higher 
wages, better working eonditions* thorter 
houra and the nboUtlon of child labor, to- 
gether with America's higher living stand- 
ards have been brought about through the 
efforts of organired tabor." 

The J, C. Penny Company has just com- 
pleted its new store Here. Thi* store it said 
to be the third largest Penny store in the 
Unitefl Slatea; therefore, it was one of the 
beat jobs organiaetl labor hat bad here for 
■ome time. It wat a lOO per cent union job. 

Work in Oklahoma City is about na slow 
as can bo, but wp all continue to hope and 
so far none of us have starved and wc feel 
that we can stick it out as long aa wc can 
get something to cat, Ifope to be letting you 
hear from Local No, H41 regularly now, so 
save some space for us. 

Freh B. Counts, 


L. U. NO, U47, WISCONSIN RAPIDS, 
WIS. 

Editors 

It has been ■ long time since there waa 
any news in the JouaNAi, regarding Local 
Ko. IH7. So here goes, !lr#t a list of the 
new ofllcers — that Is some new finest 

President, Raymond Richards; vice presl* 
dent, Mat Jnrosenski; recording secretary, 
S Bramble, Sixteenth Street, North: finan- 
cial secretary, W. E. Kruegers treasurer, 
CoH Anthofer; trustee, E. Kabitskyi busi- 
ness manager, R. Kicharda: examining board, 
ShymanikL Ye*ke, and MeCamley; guard, 
John Miller; preai secretary, E. Lipke, &2l 
Ninth Street. North. So much for that. 

The boys have all had their vacntlona, so 
we are looking forward to well-attended 
meetings. Had a local picnic and the reports 
were fine; everyone had a good time. Also 
want to report that the local has signed a 
closed shop agreement in tiebnlf of the boys 
in the city light plant. Owned and operated 
by the dty of Wisconsin Rapids, managed 
by a commiaslon. AU members signed to- 
gether with the committee. A b per cent 
increase In pny was granted to all employees 
of the water and light department. 

We were also successful in having Alex 
Bnndelln placed on the Water and Light 
Commission. Mr. Banddin is a member of 
Local No. 1147, also served as vice preddent. 
Shirty Bramble U the new recording secre- 
tary. replacing K. Hubbard, who served faith- 
fully for five years. Here's hoping he en- 
joys a wdl cnrned rest. Anyway lot every- 
one boost 100 per cent for the officori, and 
help to moke their term plcasont and sue- 
cesafui for tlie I. B. E* W. Local No. 1147. 

E. W. LiPgE. 


DIAMOND-SHAPED BUTTONS 

To wear in your coat lajwlt 
carry the emblem and in- 
BjP^aignia of the L B. E, W, 
Gold faced and hand* jn CA 
eomoly enamcliMl ^ • 


GOLDEN GATE— symbol OF 
LABOR'S NEW DAY 
(Continued from page 463) 

again been made to the National Recov- 
ery Administration that labor repre- 
sentatives be placed on all Code Author- 
ities. These labor representatives must 
be given on the Code Authorities equal 
in power and in pri%nlege to all other 
members of the Code Authorities. 

''This means that the labor repre- 
sentatives must have full access to all 
information of the Code Authority in 
connection with the administration of 
the code; they must have the power to 
attend all meetings of the Code Author- 
ity* In no other way can they have ade- 
quate information of the policies adopted 
by the Code Authority, and in no other 
way can they influence those policies, 

"The attempt has been made to 
give the labor representatives on Code 
Authorities only advisory powers, and 
to make it impossible for them to attend 
meetings of the Code Authority except 
when they are specially invited to 
attend. 

"This places them in a position where 
they can hope to accomplish little, and 
will entirely defeat the purposes which 
labor has In mind when it demands rep- 
resentation on the Code Authorities.” 

The convention adopted a resolotion 
calling on the federal government to 
work out and finance a program equalis- 
ing educational opportunity through 
federal aid. 

"MERCURY" EXPOSES BANK- 
BOSSED RED CROSS 
(Continued from page 476) 

business, and whether it functions as a 
class organization in such matten as 
atrikes, unemployment, and disasters. 

"The use of food as a weapon to break 
strikes is as old as the history of stHkes. 
The striker who can eat stands a good 
chance of winning. In unemployment the 
struggle for food always has been, is, and 
will be used by the employing class to 
reduce wages. And in disasters, the 
forces which control food can control eco- 
nomic events in the alfeeted area. 

"The Red Cross, as I have shown. Is 
controlled by the moneyed interests. 
Business and flnance never did approve 
of strikes, so it is to be expected that, 
though Its Congressional charter provided 
that ‘The Great Mother* ^mitigate suffer- 
ing,' the Red Cross would not interpret it 
to mean suffering and starvation re.sult- 
ing from strikes. In its official instruc- 
tions to members and chapters the Rod 
Cross states: 

" 'There are situations, other than na- 
tural disasters referred to in the Con- 
gressional charter, such as strikes, busi- 
ness depressions, failure of crops and 
other forms of unemployment and eco- 
nomic maladjustment, which may cause 
widespread suffering. These situations 
are not ‘national calamities' as contem- 
plated by its charter for which responsi- 
bility is imposed upon the Red Cross. 

" ‘It is not the policy of the Red Gross 
to duplicate the work or to do what falls 


within the responaibnitlea of local chari- 
table agencies, and it has adhered to a 
policy of abstaining from national relief 
in unemployment distress; but where 
there is suffering and want from any 
cause, and the fundamental needs are not 
being met, chapteni may participate in 
community action in extending relief/” 


SEATTLE MOVES TO ACQUIRE 
PRIVATE PLANT 

{Cnnt1mit*(l from pair*' 4711) 
reduced without a reduction in weekly 
wage. 

The people of Seattle have been com- 
pelled to build two light plants. Let's 
not compel the entire state to needlessly 
make this mistake. This duplication in 
Seattle h costing city light $1,500,000 
annually. 

Four Reasons Why Some 

People Crave Drink 

Fuur reason a why drunkards ernve alcohol 
wore statod by Dr. Alexander Baldio, of 
I^ndon, in a rfcefit address before the Pad- 
dington Medical Roeloty of that dty. First 
of the four, and ustinny the most serious to 
ovorcotno or remove. Dr. Baldlc said, U tho 
cbemietl influence which alcohol exerts on 
the utilitatioTi of food and the production of 
energy in the body. This varies with differ- 
ent Individuala and may be either good or 
bod. In either caeo, the whole chemistry of 
the body may become idinsted to the 
changed conditions caused by the alcohol. To 
stop drinking may cause seHous distress un- 
til the former ehomirnl condltlona can be re- 
stored, If this is possible at alL All this 
usually ii quite unknown to the drunkard. 
Ho mcroly feels extremely III when the 
usust daily dose of alcohol U stopped. This 
necessity of changing the bodily chemistry Is 
one reiison, too, for tapering off slowly tn 
curing a victim of chronic alcoholism. The 
second of Dr. Baldie's reasons for the dHnk 
craving la a conscious one. It Is the marked 
contrast between the pleasant mental and 
emotional state which alcohol causes in many 
people and the unpleasant lassitude as the 
effect ti wearing off. A third reason is mere 
automatic habit, like biting one's nails or 
smoking many cigarettes. The victim emvea 
a drink merely because he Is accustomed to 
having one. To break the habit even for a 
few days li enough to cure this. Finally, 
some people misinterpret normal thirst or 
fatigue and imagine that their bodies 
demand alcohol when the real necessities are 
merely plain water or a rest. 


Each and every man ought lo interest him- 
self In puhlic affairs. There is no happiness 
in mere dollars. After they are acquired, 
one can use but a very moderate amount. It 
is given a man to cat so much, to wear so 
much, and to have so much shcltoTi and more 
he can not use. When money has supplied 
these, Its mfasion, to far as the Individual Is 
concerned. Is fullUlcd, and man must look still 
further and higher. It is only in wide public 
affairs, where money is a moving force 
toward the general welfare, that the pos- 
sessor of It can possibly And pleasure, and 
that only in constantly doing more. The 
greatest good a man ean do la to cultivate 
himself, develop hta powers, in order that ha 
may be of greater service to humanity. — 
Murwhidl FiekL 
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Frank Erv^yp L. U. No, 233-B 

U I a witli r<*|frpt aiMl norro'ir That Lnf^al 

tlntfin H. t- TL I'l W.. rfcoritfl the passing' 
the Great tieyr^tiri lif iMif esteemed and faith’ 
fut lire t her. Fra it k Ervey. 

Wliertaia wo hme Kiifl'ereil Hie loss of a true 
anil fail h fill llruflior; therefore he It 

liesolreil. That f^ociil ralnn teiMlers Ita 

Hineere symiiathy to the Family of Brother 
Frank Krvey ; nriil he It further 

rtoMolveii. 'J'har ii enpy of those resolutinns 
ho apmHl ii\rtiu Elio mfiinrea of our loos I ualotu 
a ooiiy wont lo the olfUdnt .Journal of our Broth - 
erhoofl for pu Eilfeiitlou. a ml oiir ehartor he 
drapoil for a fmrhnl nf 30 itnys as a taken of 
reappct to his inenmry, 

VtCTOli A, BAECHTOLIh 

lleecrdhiK Secretary, 


Euf^ene Wataonp L, U, No. 210 

With s sincere feeling ef sorrow and regret 
over t he Jiihs it ml pUHshig of uur Brother. 
Eugene Wntsim, It Is the desire of this local 
nnion to exfiress mir eymtmlhy in « humble 
way: therefore he It 

HeBolvi^l, That In iluc reapoct to the mem' 
ory of onr late Brother, Miigene Watson, the 
charter of this loral he drapeil for a period 
of 30 dnya ; anil he It farther 

TEesolved, Tlint a copy of this resolntion be 
sent to his riiinily, a ropy he spread upon the 
mirmtCR of (Ids local nnlon. and a copy be 
sent to our ulhrlal lour mil for pnbllcatton, 
.fOSFBTl W. KEKSITAW, 
iinMrxii ('nsTo, 

UAkHY mitKOErK. 

Committee, 


J. J. Seaward} L. U, No. 862 

Whereas it hna plcnscd the Almighty find. 
Iti Flis InfliiBe wli«dom. to take from onr ranks 
our worthy Brother. ,T. J. Seaward: and 
IVtierr-as we. ttie memhera of Local Fnton 
No. WI12. dia-|dy timiirri ihe Jo«8 of a true amt 
faithful Brollicr, and wiah to e^cteiirJ to the 
relatives and friends of nur lute Brother J. J. 
Seaward, nor deepest aympathy In their he™ 
reavement: therefore be It 

Kesolved. That a copy of these resolutions 
he forw'u riled to the family, a copy be sent 
to the offielal Journal for puhlTcaHan. a cupy 
he spread upon the mlnntes of our local and 
that our charter he itraped for a period of 3U 
days in hU rneninry, 

TT, S. PATTTLLO. 

J. R BftSR, 

U. W. MORRrSON. 

Committee, 


George Colony^ L, U. No. 11 

W^heroiiB Almighty Ood, in nis Inllnife wia- 
dom has ppoii tU to call from onr midst our 
eHteem«*d mill w'orthy Ilrotlicri fleorge Colony, 
w'ho has passed on to Ida greater reward: and 
WTiereas I.oeal I'nlon No. It. L B. 1*1 W„ has 
flUfFpred the lusft of a true and worthy Brother; 
and 

Whereas Ids many virtucR will he long re- 
memliiTed liy flmse who were associated with 
him: iherofore he U 

Kraolved, liy the members of Loral DnJon 
No. 11. 1. It. E. W.. In regular seaslou aasem- 
hied, that wc nekiiowteiigc the gn-at loss In 
the passing from Ifils life of mir dearly he* 
loved and fdglily rsti'^nncd Brother. George Co- 
lony; ami lie It fiirtlicr 

ttesolvcfl. That tmeal Union No. It eipreHses 
Its dw^pcsi syiiipatliy and condolence to the wife 
and ri'tativpg of our late Brother ; and be tt 
further 

BesoTved, That our chatter he draped In 
moitrjilng for a period uf 34 days in memory 
of uiir departed Brother: and be It further 
ResfdvtHl. That a copy of tlMW resolfiTlonB be 
spread on (he mlnnlea of Local Union No. 11, 
a copy he eeht In the family of our late 
BrollierH a copy he went to mir International 
OfRpe to be piiblinhefl In our Journal, anti a 
copy tie framed and hung In onr hall. 

FRANK CUMMiNGS, 
President} 
BAV IIAKTIGaN. 

JOHN CmCKERINa, 
Committee on Rearjliittons. 


Van B. JackaoTii L, U, No. 465 

It is with dceji sorrow that we. the members 
of Local Union Ko. Ban tdego. Calif,, 

mourn the passing of our Brolher, Van B. 
Jackson; thcrefure Im It 

Kesolved. That we pay trlhiite to hl» mem- 
ory by ejEpresMing to his fiimlEy our alneore 
sympathy; and lip It further 

Rcsohed. That u copy of theae resolutions 
he sent to Ills family, iind a eupy a p rend iifum 
our minutes, ami a copy he sent to flie Elec- 
trical Workers* Juurtial for piihlliTiitloii ; uml 
he it further 

Reatilvinl. Thai we ilrnpo oiir chiiner ft>r a 
period of 30 days. 

A. KUftSLEU, 

A. riYI>UU, 

U. M. LKI'TFI. 

Commit lee, 

ROBERT J, WILCOX. 

Heciirdlug Secretary. 


J. R. Hill, L. U, No, 99S 

Whereas It hus pleased Almighty God. In 
ITis Infinite wisdom, to call frnm onr midst 
onr esteemeif Hrothpr, J- llili; and 
Whereas we. the memhera of Local Tlnioii 
No. fdJo. I. B. E. W,. <lpc]dy mourn the loss of 
a true and faithful Bridlier anil In hla passing 
stiflTer the Insn of one wlioae place In our hearts 
will remain forever iiJilllted; Ihcrcforc be It 
Resolved. That wc, a a a itnloii In brotherly 
love, evtemd onr deepeal sympathy to (hos^ 
^vho remain to mmiro his passing; and be It 
further 

IteKOlvcd, That a copy of ihiw resolnflon he 
sent to the bereaved family, a copy Kent to 
the Electrical \Vorki*ra Journal for pribliontlon* 
a copy spread upon our minutes nrul our char- 
ter lie tlrapeil for a perlud of 34 days In bis 
metnors*. 

M. F. HALL, 

L, C, FnT*RtnElt. 

E. J. BtiUim, 

Committee. 


Howard Dunn Rowe, L, U, No, 18 

Whereas Local Union No, m I. JL R W» 
has been called upon tu (isy tta last respects 
to our loyal and faithful Brother, Howard IL 
Row'e, who departed thl« life Beptember 3, 
Jtm: and 

Whercaa It ta our deal re to eypresK aa beat 
we can tn those who remnln to mourn his logs, 
onr sincere Kymtuithy; therefore be It 

Rcaolved, Tlint a copy of these reMulii cions 
he gent to his fninny, a copy spread upon the 
mlnntea. and it copy be sent to our olllelal 
.Tonrnnl for pubMeatloii : luid bn it further 
Resolved, tluil. I ho charter of tills ioail he 
araimd for 30 davs In his memory. 

EVAN iruGnuB, 

P^KED G. YOUNG. 
liAIUlY M. WILLIAMS. 

Uommlttee. 


AlWrI Asplund} L. U. No. 109 

It la with rliH'p regret that fmea! Union No. 
104. L B. E, W., rcpriria the ilenth of Bruther 
Albert .Asplnnd, w’ho passer] away Reptember 
25, UkJL who died aa ho lived. » true union 
mam 

Local No. IfKi will ahvaya rherlsh the mem- 
ory of Brother Aspluiirl. who was n real pio- 
neer in tlie labor movement and ime wdm always 
stood for nninnlam, and who was fearless and 
upright In all bis duties. Brother Anpliind 
was well known in the Broth erhood as he 
served this local unloii for many ycare aa 
fluanela] secretary and had also aMetided aev- 
ernl international and state convent iona. 

Whereas liis long and tniimntc conneHlons 
with this local wilt make Ida loss felt by all. 

Rcsfolved. That wc. his Urol her members of 
Local No. ion. extend mir lioartfcll aym pat hies 
to Ilia fnnilTy In their liercavement. that we 
ataud In one tnlnntc'ii alien! tribute : and lie 
It further 

Rt^solved. That we send a copy fif these reao- 
Intloiia to the family, a copy In our official 
Joiirnal for publlcaflim. a copy be spread on 
the rninutea of this local unbm and Ita execu- 
tive board, anti that our charter be draped 
for a per hid of ,^4 da vs, 

0, ITKBER. 

D. UOLLIKR. 

J. McKEVfTT. 

Committee. 


George A. Malone^ L, U, No. 26 

Whereas It has pleasod rmr Divine Maker to 
renjove from among tta George A. Malone, n 
charter member of this lucal iinio!i, a man 
who during bis days as an active member, 
contributed with lirclvHS elforL Judldoua nd- 
vlee and untimited donatfou of his own time, 
to the building of this local uiilom to the 
standard wTilch It la today ; therefore be It 
Resolved. That we. the members of Local 
['nlou No. 26. 1, B. E. W., Hau and remain 
staudlug In silence for one minute out of re* 
apeii't to the memory fit 11 rut her George A. 
Malone; and be It further 
Resolved. That a copy of these resotutlona 
be recordefl in our uilnulcs of fids meeting, a 
copy be sent to tiie bereaved fit in By of onr 
dcpartml Brother and a copy be sent to the 
Journal for oificial pnhMcatlon. 

GEiK A, NEAL. 

ORLANDO n. ROBB, 

J. BATTER BON. i<U.. 

Committee. 


Patrick J* Connollyf L. U. No, 104 

Whereaa It has liccn Hie will of Almighty 
God to take from our ml list Brolher I'li trick J. 
Connelly, a true and faithful Brotlier: and 
Whereas the mfUiihcrs of l,ocal Union No. 
IfH deeply mourn tlie passing of our dear 
Brother; therefore he It 
Resolved. That tuir sincere HyiiijiaMiy lie ex* 
tendetl to the bereaveil fumlly and relatives of 
our deceased Brother; nml be it fiirfher 
Rcfiolved, Thai a copy uf Hiese resoinflona 
be sent to his family, a ropy be si^read upon 
the minutes of this local union, and a copy 
be sent to the Intf^natloual tJtllce for puidlcu- 
tion in the Electrical Workers Journal: and 
be 11 further 

Resolved. That m*r charier Im draped for a 
period of 30 days iii reapect for the memory 
of our late Brother, 

A. J. IlOPKINB. 

Recording Secretary. 


Patrick Callahati, L, U. No* 326 

Whercaa Local Union No. 326, I. B, K. W., 
has been called on to pay Us last respects to 
onr loyal and faithful Brother, Pa trick Calla- 
han ; and 

Whereas It la our desire to express as best 
as we can to those who remain fu motirn Ida 
loss our sincere a3'^mpfitby ; tiiereforo be It 
Resolved, That a copy of these rmioln lions 
he sent to his family, a copy bo spread tipon 
the minutes and a copy he sent to our official 
Journal for pnbllcnlioft ; uml he It further 
Resolved. Thnt our charter he drapml for a 
period of 64 days In res pec i to Ills memory. 
JOHN F. rr NEILL, 

EUGENE ttUBOIB. 

WILLIAM BftYI-M 
EDWARD CROMPTON, 

Commit toe. 


James Murphyf L. U. No, 104 

It Is with deepest sorrow nnd regret thni 
we, the memberM fif Local Union No. lUL T. B. 
E. W*, mourn the passing of Janies Murphy^ a 
tupc and loyal memher; therefore he It 
Resolved, That we pay irlUiite to hla mem- 
ory* by expressing to Ida family our inosl 
heartfelt Bynipathy and regrefa; ami be It 
further 

Ecsolved, Thnt a copy of this pcft<dutlon bo 
sent to bis family, n copy be spread upon the 
raltuites of this local iminn, ami a copy lie iwmt 
to the Electrical IVnfkcrs Journal for publica- 
tion; and be it further 
Resolved. That our charter be ilrapcd fi>r a 
period of 30 days lu memory to niir departed 
Brother. 

A. J. noUKlNB, 
Recording Bocrefary. 


George Russel Eaton, L* U* No, 40 

Whereas Local Union No. 40 has snifered I he 
loss of one of Its mciuhers, George Uussfil 
Eaton: and 

Where.as It Is our desire to express tn the 
bereaved family of our df'Ceosed Brother Eaton 
our sincere sympathy ; therefore be II 

Resolved, That a copy of this resnliftloii 
shall he sent to the family nf onr decen ?4eil 
Brorher, a copy shall be spread on ihc minutes 
of onr local union, and a copy forwarded to 
the o^elat Journal for pnbiicatLon; be it 
further 

Resolved. That the cbarfcr of fmcal Union 
No. 40 be draped for a period of 34 days in 
hla memory. 

rnAK, nwYKu. 

J. P. RIPTON, 
tl. r. FOSB, 

Committee. 
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J. J. L, U. No, 595 

Whereas Local Union No. OflS Is a^aln called 
upon to reconl the nnasinir of one of onr beat- 
known and most faltlifiil memberH In the per- 
son of our recording secretary. Brother J. J, 
Young ■ aud 

Whereas this, O'Ur last expreasiou of appre- 
eJatiou for hla many years of loyal gervice to 
the I, H. Fu W., can but poorly e^eprees our 
Borrow ; therefore be U 

Rob ol red. That we hereby extend our sin- 
cere coiidolenceB to the bereaved family 
through a copy of this resobirlon, that the 
same be reenrded in our minutes ami sent 
to our olficial Journal for publication and that 
our charter be drapml for a period of 30 
days in respect to his memory. 

GENE GAILLAC, 

J. R. ISAACKO.V, 

Committee, 


C* T, Hagerty, L, U* No, 466 

Whereas it Is with the deepest sorrow and 
regret I bat wo, the members of Tmcal Union 
No. I. B. E. record the passing of our 
Brother, C. T. Hngerty. a true H rot her aud 
B loyal union mutt: therefore he It 

Resolved. That we pay trllmte to his memory 
by expressing to his family our most heart- 
felt sympathi’ and regrets: ami be It further 
Besolved. That a copy of fids resolution be 
sent to his family, h copy be spread on the 
minutes of this local and a copy be sent to 
oiir ofilciaT piildiratton, the Electrical Workers 
journal for niiblicatlon : and be It further 
Besolvetl, That the charter of this local be 
draped for 30 days tu his memory. 

M. P.* GEI5XE. 

F. R, LEVY. 

J, a. MILLER* 

Committee, 


Warren Fireitinep L* U, No. 723 

Whereas Local Onion No. T23 has been called 
upon to pay Its last respects to a departed 
Brother, Warren Elrewtlne. who has been a 
memiit^r of the International Brotberhood of 
Electrical Workers for 22 yeara; and 
WhereaR it Is mir desire to express as best 
we can to those who remain to nmurn his loaa, 
our sincere sympathy: therefore he it 

Resolved, That a copy of these resotittiona 
be sent to his family, a copy sprenil on tlie 
mi miles, and a copy sent to onr nfbrJal Journal 
for ptihllcatlnn : and he it fnrther 
Resolved, That our charier Im» draped for a 
period of 30 days In respect to his memory, 
E, knot, 

WM. DERROW. 

W. H, LEW IK, 

Committee, 


Robert P, Conxettep L, O, No, 411 

As our Supreme Ruler of the Universe has 
asaigued new dutiea to our friend and Brother. 
Rnl^ert p, Conxettc, his absence among us Is 
mourned. 

The place occupied in our hearts by Brother 
Conaette will be HI led with memories of bis 
good deeds ami works. It Is 

Resolved, That these words be engraved [u 
the hearts of his family ami Into the records 
of his own liiilge, the International Rrother- 
hond of Electrical Workers No, 411: be It 
further 

Hesidved, That three worsts will tie filed on 
the recorils In ihp Interunfionsl Rrothi-rhood 
of Blevtricsl Workers In Washington, D, C., 
aud the charter will lie draped in his memory. 

WILBUH BURCIL 
O. IL L.\RKO.\, 

CHESTER KOONTZ. 

Committee. 


Walter A, Cbriatie^ L, U. No. 11 

Whereas Almighty God, in Ills infinite wis- 
dom. hns seen fit to cnll from oiir mbist our 
eBioemed and worthy Brother, Walter A, Thrls- 
tie. who has passed ou to hig greater reward ; 
and 

Whereas Local Union No. 11. 1. B. E. W.. has 
Buffered the lo.ss of a true and worthy Brother ; 
and 

Whereas h!s many virtues will be long rc- 
memhered by those who were associated with 
him: tlierefere be l| 

Resolved, by the members of Local Union 
No. II. L R. E, W„ In regular seasion assem* 
bled, that we scknowledge the great loa^i in 
the pagKing from this life of onr dearly beloved 
and highly esteemed Brother, Walter A. Chria- 
tie: and be it further 

Resolved, That Local Union No. 11 expreases 
its deepest sympathy and condolence to the 


wife and relatives of our late Brother; and belt 
further 

Resolved, That our cbarfcr be draped In 
mourniTig for a period of 30 days in memory 
Of oiir departed Brother: and be It further 
ReRolvcd, That a copy of these reaobitiouB 
be spread on the niinu tea of Local Union No* 
11. a copy be sent to the family of our late 
Brother, a copy be sent to our International 
OtHce to he published in mir Journal, and a 
copy be framed and hnug In our ball. 

FRANK CUMMINGS, 



Pr+'shleuL 
RAY HARTIGAN. 

JOHN rniCKERlNG. 
Committee oa Eeeolutlons. 

DEATH CLAIMS— OCTOBER 1-31, 
1934 ' 

L. n_ Name Amount 

I. o. w. c. Rvflfi sf nrni na 

3 

G. F. Gallnp-hpr 

1 ,nnn nn 

1. 0. 

\V. G. Uavis 

i nnn m 

IS 

H. D. Rnwo.. 

1 pHfi.na 

953 

P. Goulette 

1,300,00 

254 

S. GhpllanTi 

i^imnoo 

134 

Wm. F. Ki^llv 

1 , ono.no 

56 

Roy CnrhiTi 

T, non on 

T. O, 

S. A. Wood .. 

ipno.oo 

I.O, 

Geo. Mnlotte 

1 ^finn.oo 

3 

.1. P. M/'Howsn 

1,000 00 

134 

Joa. E. Sfihork 

32Fi.OO 

I. 0, 

.1. A. Govit., Sf. 

1 000 no 

134 

P C. Rc»«yftT> 

1,000 00 

134 

Chas, Smry. 

gSR.OO 

995 

.T R mil 

1 pno.no 

L 0, 

P. W. nillwTt 

1.000.00 

1 

V W. Monre 

ipoo.on 

I. 0. 

PrpiT Rhmiphing . 

1,000.00 

3 

A1 MnCiirTi 

1,000 00 

134 

104 

Phil Crncilrisy 

500 00 

.T. S. Mnrphy 

1,000.00 

232 

P. C. Schaefer.^.^ 

1,000,00 

9 

M. Dugan „ 

1,000.00 

3 

Wm. V. White 

Loao.oo 

723 

AV, Fireatine . 

1,000.00 

103 

J r VrtAA 

1,000.00 

I.O. 

595 

.Taq. TCsirn 

1,000.00 

John J. Young 

T. 000.00 


Total $28,150,00 


WOMAN'S WORK 

(Continued from page 482) 

ative force that it possessed, and sud* 
denly they made a scientific study of that 
great generative force* and you know 
what has happened. If you go there now 
you will see at the foot of the falls a 
powerhouse containing a giant turbine, 
in a comparatively small wheel furnish- 
ing light, heat and power to all of those 
nearby cities. That is the same genera- 
tive force that you have placed in the 
hands of your women in the purchasing 
pow*er. I don't know whether the men 
are inclined to feel that they spend their 
own money, but I want to tell you the 
advertising dubs of this country say that 
85 per cent of all the money that is spent 
in these United States is spent exclu- 
sively by w^omen, I believe if you would 
analyze that you would find it due to 
lack of time and inclination on the part 
of the average working man* and that 
perhaps the wives of the workers may go 
you just about 10 per cent better, 

**The result is that this great force, 
this generative force of the purchasing 
power is in the hands of practically unor- 
ganized women, unorganized at least to 
the extent that they do not know or 
understand its great force in your 
behalf. 


‘'Incentive Now Needed 

**The auxiliary movement is not a new 
one, * * * All it needs is some im- 

petus* some plan of eo-ordination to 
bring these women together, to give them 
that encouragement and recognition 
that they will have to have if they are to 
carry on the great scheme that they have 
to organize these women into sort of 
shock troops, as it were, for you," 

Of course it is not only in the stores 
that the purchasing power of organized 
women affiliated with organized labor 
may make itself felt, but in every line of 
goods and services offered to the con- 
sumer and if it can be articulated and 
made effective, every trade, every craft, 
every industry will feel its mighty force 
and union membership will be necessary 
for every man ox woman who earns his 
or her bread. 


WOMEN'S AUXILIARY 

(Contlimed from page 483) 

women to move forward with the times 
Progress is made through co-operation. 

Our auxiltaTy has been meeting but once a 
month of late. We manage to combine busi- 
ness with pleasure at these meetings. Last 
month we entertained our husbands at a 
G o'clock supper. The evening was pleasantly 
spent in playing cards and "talking things 
over.” 

Of course the proceeds from these various 
affairs are most heartily welcomed by our 
treasurer, Mrs. E, Schultz, How she beams 
when the eash-on-hand rises ^ how she val- 
iantly urges us to be "up and doing" when 
the "balance-to-date" sinks. All hats off and 
a cheer for Mrs. Schultz. She's watching 
the old goal line for oar auxiliary. 

Then there's Mrs, Harry McDonald, chair- 
man of our ways and means committee. I'm 
sure she sits up nights doping out new and 
successful plays. Right now she's tackling a 
fall bazaar, a pancake supper anj a quilting 
bee. And when she calls the "signals" she 
has the able assistance of teammates, Mrs. 
H. Christianson, E. Velin and E, Schultz. 
And right behind her is the entire auxiliary. 

Our president, Mrs. George Kelson, isn't 
sitting on the sidelines either. She's in the 
thick of every play and when we go into a 
huddle she's there with us. Always ready 
with encouragement and help. We are for- 
tunate in having her for our captain. 

On the field, too, is our social committee, 
Mrs. P, Bartholoma, Mrs, H. Skeledon and 
Mrs, R. Nichols, ready to carry the ball. 

Now let's all give a teal Minnesota cheer 
for the loyal teammate who made that touch- 
down. Who else but our hard-working sec- 
retary, Mrs. E. Velin, She can (and does) 
write the most touching letters and they 
never fail to score! 

So, with such a line-up, with such a team, 
and with such teamwork how can our auxil- 
iary fail to win? 

Yours for an "All-American of auxiliaries/* 

Mae E. Nessler, 

225 W. 15th St. 



VEST CHAIN SLIDE CHARM 

A watch charm so fme 
looking you^i enjoy wearing 
it. Of 10 -karat irold trimmed 
with a circle of tiny im- 
itetion pearls, and clearly 
displaying the L B. E. 

W, insignia. Priced only^ J) 
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SURVEY OF FEDERAL HOUSING 
ACTIVITIES 

(Cotitliiiiocj from 

blocks condemned for the Bite of develop- 
ment, 

Atlanta — ?4300,000 allocated; demoli- 
iion of old structures begun on one of two 
sites. 

Cleveland — '13,000,000 allocated; land 
acquired for project, 

Indianapolis - — 83,000,000 allocated; 
purchase of land begun. 

Detroit — 86,000,000 allueated ; acquir- 
ing land. 

Cincinnati — $6,000,000 allocated : ac- 
quiring land. 

Montgomery, Ala. — $320,000 allocated; 
acquiring land. 

These projects will call for the replace- 
ment of alums with apartment buildings 
and ro'w houses designed to be offered at 
low rentals, including recreation facili- 
ties. meeting halls and park Bpace, and 
will be doubly valuable to workers in pro- 
viding employment in erection, and better 
living quarters when completed. 

There are also subsistence homestead 
projects in several sections of the coun- 
try, where unemployed families are 
placed on small farms and given a start 
and this has made necessary the erection 
of homes and other buildings. A similar 
project ia the model village of Norris, 
Tenn., being built by the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authorit5" to house workers at the 
Norris Dam, a village notable both for 
the good designing of ita houses and the 
generosity and interest of its ground lay- 
out. Not all such projects have been so 
well managed; Norris is distinguished 
for its technical excellence and soda! 
vision. 

Overcrowding Meant High Rentt 

Yet these activities are only the pro- 
verbial *Mrop in the bucket” of the ever- 
mounting desire for good housing at rea- 
sonable cost. There has been for the past 
five years practically a cessation of resi- 
dential building of any kind; moderniza- 
tion and upkeep have also been neglected 
and many buildings used for dwellings 
are literally rotting to pieces. Over- 
crowding means high rents, high profits 
for the landlord. In the past this has 
driven many tenants to the only refuge 
they could find — the sleasy product of the 
speculative home builder and the clutches 
of the mortgage shark. It’s a difficult 
question, which is the frying pan and 
which the fire. We cannot at this time 
go into the question of how exorbitant 
financing charges have throttled the home 
building industry and the home owner, 
but if you have kept your past issues of 
the Journal of Elkotrical Workers, 
you may find tbis discussed in some detail 
in the January, 1934, Issue under the 
title of “Financing, Not Wages, Halts 
Building.” 

Now the New Deal is preparing to 
sponsor improved financing methods for 
individual homes. While the Federal 
Housing Administration has not, at this 
wTtting, released its Title II, which will 
deal with mutual mortgage insurance, a 


study of the provisions of this section of 
the Act itself gives a fairly definite out- 
line of what it will consist of — insurance 
of mortgage.^ by a government institution 
created for that purpose, where the mort- 
gages meet the conditions laid down by 
this institution. Exact details of these 
conditions are now being determined by 
the Federal Housing Administration. It 
is said that Title II was ready for release 
about tlie miildle of October but was hur- 
riedly withdrawn and is now being re- 
vised. However, a forecast of policy ap- 
peared in the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Review, October I, by John R. Fahey, 
chairman of the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board. 

Among the highlights that will interest 
the prospective home builder as well as 
the building trades worker who has his 
future employment at stake, are antici- 
pations of a standardized, nation-wide 
system of savings and loan mstitutions, 
similar to building and loan compantea, 
but linked together for strength; the in- 
surance of individual savings deposited in 
these institutions: insurance of their 
mortgages by a federal agency and the 
marketing of safe-guarded bonds and de- 
bentures of these institutions on a na- 
tional scale. This program Is expected to 
take the financing of homes out of the 
hands of the commercial banks, but will 
leave it in the control of private institu- 
tions, though with a good deal of super- 
visfon by the government. 

High Intereit Rates Retard 

It is expected that through standard- 
ization, strengthening and making avail- 
able funds for these institutions that the 
high cost of home mortgage money can be 
very greatly reduced. A true interest of 
G to 7 per cent is anticipated. Note that 
W'e say true interest. In a detailed ap- 
praisal Mr. Fahey sets forth how under 
present methods financing agencies are 
exacting, through fees, discounts and 
other charges, sometimes skillfully con- 
cealed, from to 30 per cent on home 
financing! 

Long-time amortization of loans, cover- 
ing a period up to 20 years, in which the 
home owner will pay off his entire loan in 
monthly payments without further finan- 
cing needed, is also on the program. Be- 
cause of the insurance protection thet 
will be given by the government to the 
lending institutions it is expected that 
loans will be made up to BO per cent of the 
value of the house and lot so that the sec- 
ond mortgage evil will be %viped out. 

Many prosp active home buyers right now 
are waiting for this program to become an 
actuniity. Contractors say they have eus- 
totneTa waiting for just such an opportun- 
ity, people who have completed payment cm 
the sites for their homes, who have a little 
cash Mvnllnble, and are all ready to go ahead 
whenever financing stich as Mr. Fahey has 
ouillned is cifTored. 

This program will be a tremendous strido 
in the right direction. The need for long- 
term, amortizing, standardised, complete, 
low cost financing baa been painfully clear, 
but financing institutions either could not 
or would not provide it. The new federal 
savingfi and loan institutions will be char- 
tered by the government all over the coun- 
try. It Is aaid that in September, 1034, over 


400 of them had already received their char- 
ters, some of them newly created Institu- 
tions, others existing building and loan 
aesociationB coming into the federal fold. 
We are looking forward with greatest inter- 
est to further developments under the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Hunk and the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration, especially as an experi- 
ment in government control of credit. That 
it will meet with bristling hostility on the 
part of big financiers In very evident. 

However, there is still no serious, practi- 
cal effort to provide decent living quarters 
for the low wage worker — the man who 
averages $20 to |2S per week and who could 
not scrimp from his earnings the $500 to 
$1,000 necessary to qualify for a home loan 
even with 80 per cent financing. There are 
millions of people w^hose housing needs are 
yet being overlooked. Their demands will 
he uttered — in time, vociferated. Organized 
labor must help to provide a voice for them, 
in Philadelphia a strong movement has 
arisen to make “housing a public utility.” 
The Philadelphia liahor Housing Committee 
declares that “the provision of a decent 
dwelling for every American family is n 
governmental responsibility,” but to provide 
if means, the 3 ^ aay. a complete change in the 
methods and purposes employed in residen* 
tial construction r “It means building houses 
designed for use and not for profit. There 
must be fedoral aid and control for large- 
scale planned community housing develop- 
ments set up on a long-time public invest- 
ment basis.” 

Urging organized labor to demand such a 
prograhi, the committee says, "Only work- 
ers and consumers who need better houses 
to live in and workers who need work build- 
ing the houses can supply the force needed 
to overcome the weight of obstruction and 
indifference. Organized labor is today the 
only body of conaumera which can make 
these demands nationally effective, Houa- 
ing must be a workers* movement. 

"Organized labor must be prepared not 
merely to understand the problem and to 
make its demands accordingly: it must ns* 
aume both InlUatlvo and responsibility. We 
must see that the Interests of workers and 
consumers are fully carried out In determin- 
ing policies, and in the location, design and 
construction and administration of housing 
projects. Trade union groups must be rec- 
ognized as responsible public bodies capable 
of acting as trustees for government hous- 
ing funds.” 

Outline of a campaign in which labor 
would take the lead to secure housing re- 
forms was submitted by this group to the 
A. F, of h. convention in San Francisco and 
their recommendattona were referred to the 
executive council for study. 

In the meantime, an allied group, the 
Paterson (New Jersey) Labor Housing Com- 
mittee, is organizing a campaign for “a real 
workers housing project in Paterson," be- 
ginning with a survey of wage -earner a* 
housing conducted by means of a question- 
naire that will cover for each family reply- 
ing, an account of their financial resources 
(wages and employment); number in fam- 
ily; present housing, cost, space and con- 
veniences; what kind of housing they would 
like. When the aurvey is completed they 
will have a practical foundation for their 
local program. 


DIAMOND-SHAPED BUTTONS 
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SECTION 7-> VIEWED IN 
PERSPECTIVE 

tContiDiunl from page 474) 

jjain collectively for all the employees 
involved/* 

Within three days after the Presi- 
dent had issued this order, General John- 
son and Donald R. Ricbberg isaaed a 
public interpreiatiem to the effect that 
the Presidont*a order did not mean 
what it gaid, but that employers may 
bargain with minority groups and with 
individuals. 

Yieldi Sound Legal Judgment 

It shows that General Johnson, that 
flamboyant and bombastic character as* 
sassinator, dominated the situation and 
caused Donald R. Rkhberg to yield 
sound legal Judgment to the wiles 
and machinations of an induntrial 
Maohiavelli. 

That interpretation of the President's 
order by General Johnson and Donald R. 
Eiehberg, particularly Donald R* Rich- 
berg, has done more to give aid and 
comfort to the enemy than any other 
utterance by any peraon during the Ids- 
tory of the NIRA, It seems to me that 
in view of the new position of Donald 
R. Richberg, by which he still remains in 
the employ of the government, he ought 
to rescind that interpretation, bocauBe 
employers are still referring to It in 
support of their denial of collective bar- 
gaining and reactionary judges m courts 
will grasp at Richberg*s interpretation of 
February 4 to justify their own misin- 
terpretation of the law. It was utter- 
ances such as this that killed the whole- 
sale effect of the Clayton Act. 

You will recall how bard President 
Gompers of the American Federation of 
Labor fought for the passage of that 
Act, which was intended to nullify the 
evils of the labor injunction, and Presi- 
dent Gompers declared that by this Act 
labor was given a new Magna Charta, 
Hut soon the same elements that are 
busy today attacking Reettnn 7-n got 
busy then and attacked the Clayton Act 
and bit by bit, in deci&ion after decision, 
the United States Supreme Court and 
other courts killed the effectiveness of 
the Clayton Act. 

However, the old National Labor 
Board took a contrary view from that of 
Rtchberg and Johnson, It accepted the 
Presidents order at face value and in 
the Denver Tramway cose and the Real- 
silk Hosiery case it decided that the rep- 
resentatives of the majority should 
bargain for all the employees. 

But the old htiard did not function 
well. While labor was there reproHented 
by its ablest men, such as President Wil- 
liam Green, John L. Lewis, Father Haas, 
and others, they were in the minority, 
and tile board in iiiany instaiiceH failed 
to function properly. 

However, the President saye: ‘*Step by 
titep we have created the government mten- 
riei necessary to ineuTe, as a general rule, 
industrial peace**^ 

I presume the President has in mind that 
one of these agenriei ft the new National 
Labor ftelatfons Honrd. Of this board 1 may 
any thnt it funetiona much belter Ihnn the 


old board, at least It arts with dispatch. But 
It. too, fails to accept tho true and full Im- 
port of Section 7-a. 

While it rendored n very fine declaion In 
the Moudo case grunting tho reprt*Honlutlvu« 
of the majority tho right to bargnm collec- 
tively for bH the employees, it failed In tho 
same way as the old board failed, to grant 
the employees the right to be free from em- 
ployer Interference, coercion and reatraint 
in the aeleclioQ of thair representativeR. 

Not Enough Protection 

It has likewise failed to give full clTert 
to that portloTi of Rertion 7-a which pro- 
hibita the employer from requiring, at a 
condition of employment, that his employees 
join a company union; or that they refrain 
from joining, organtidng or assisting a lohor 
union of their own choosing; and It has. 
in my opinion, failed to comply with Sec- 
tion 3 of PiihUc Bosniutiem No. 44. passed by 
the last Congresi, whereby It is required to 
prescribe to rules and regulations to “aisure 
freedom from coercion in respect to all 
elections/' 

I say; Let labor protest and protest vig- 
orotisJy this denial of tho lightB of Rcctlon 
7-a. It it not enough to grant elections, but 
the elections should be on an honest basis 
and must assure freedom from coercion of 
any kind. The camllilate on the ballot muit 
be a ctenn candidate, and not tainted with 
criminality by violation of the NIRA. 

The United States Constitution has from 
the day of its adoption remained unchanged 
as to the loss of rllisenship of one convicted 
of a crime, and one who loses his cUiKenship 
cannot be a candidiito for oBiee. Even the 
election lows prohibit candidacy for difleo 
of one who has violated such laws, And 
if the lognHty is not discovered until after 
olection, the guilty candidates cannot Uko 
office. 

The Lorrimer, Smith and Vare rases are 
well remembered; yet, the new National 
Labor RelBtiona Board has ruled that this 
company union, set up by the company and 
in conspiracy with it, hai violated Section 
T-a, and the violation of Section 7-n la a 
crime punishable by fine or imprisonment, 
or both; yet the Kaltonal Labor Relatlona 
Hoard has permitted this violator to be a 
candidate for ofTlcr, and has said, **lf se- 
lected may be the bargaining agency/* 

By what right or nutbority can the Na- 
Ltonal Labor Helationi Hoard justify this 
ruling? Ob. yes, it says that somo employees 
may have joined without being affected by 
the company*3 desires. So may have many 
of the voters who voted for Lorrimer, Siitllh 
and Vare have done so without being 
affected by the illcpil acts of these men 
wishing to gain offiri*, but they were not 
permitted to reproront any voters. 

The dedsion of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board resulted In the defeat of the 
federation labor union at a vole held last 
Thursday. The vote for the company union 
was 1.050, and for the labor union 00. 1 

marvel at the large vote the labor union re- 
coived, in view of the vicious propiigandii 
and Hicgat sot-up by the company of Its own 
company union. 

If this ruling of the National Labor Rdla- 
tioni Board is to stnml, namely, an organ laa- 
tion by connivance with an employer, who 
has been found guilty of violation of Sec- 
tion 7-n because of this connivance may he 
a candidate for ofRce. then the only ioluticm 
left la to refrain from partleipation in any 
such vote and to stand Upon the rights ac- 
corded the workers In Resolution No. 44, 
namely: 

“Nothing in this resolution shall prevent, 
or impede, or diminish in ciu> wvy the right 
of employees to strike,'' 


II legality of rompany Union 

Wc asked for another ruling from this 
board in respect to the company union; a 
ruling which labor must Insist on; that Is 
that a company union with a constitution 
such ni KohkFs company union. Is illegal 
no matter how it came into existence. The 
constitution of the Kohler company union 
provides that any employee who loses hit 
employment la no longer a member of the 
compariy union; that only company union 
members can serve on the bargaining 
committee. 

This means that any employee telected 
as a member of the hnrgaining committee 
who ii discharged by the company is auto- 
maeieally dischanreil from serving on the 
bargaining committee. Thus the employer 
can e^serciRo a veto over representatives by 
the process of discharge, This Is clearly 
on interference with the freedom of choice 
of rep resen in lives beeause the choice la for 
the purpose of continued repreaenlaUon. 
Such a company union, therefore — and most 
of them arc so constituted— is n violation 
of Section 7-a* and Illegal. 

Here, again ihe now National Labor Ha- 
lations Board failed to recognise the true 
Impart of Section 7-a. This bring* ui 
squarely to a consideration of the Presi- 
dent*! speech of SundBy night, September 
30, wherein he says; 

* • * **r shall not ask that any em- 

ployer or employee permanently lay aside 
Lhc weaporin cuimiiiiii to Industrial ware, but 
I shall aak both groups to give u fair trial 
to peaceful measures to adjust their con- 
fiSeti of opinion and interest and to 
experiment for n rcnr.onabic time with 
measures suitable to civilize our Industrial 
civIliKntion." • ♦ • 

I do not know just what the President has 
In mind when be speaks of not asking em- 
ployees “permanently” to lay aside the 
weapons common to Industrial wars. I am 
inclined to think he may have In mind re- 
questing them to do lo temporarily. Now, 
r could understand the PreHident making 
this request in the belief that tho govern- 
ment agencies now set up by him are func- 
lloning adequately. 

I have demonstrated to you that they are 
not doing so. Our experience has taught us 
that our laws are all right; but the trouble 
lies with Iboie who interpret and administer 
them. • • ■ rresident Green has xaid 

that “Section 7-a la a promissory note given 
by the government, hut which has not been 
redeemed." 

We cannot* therefore, place as much reli- 
ance on the government agencies as the 
President places on them, and. far my awn 
part, speaking from experience in the legal 
handling of labor problems for ahiioiit 25 
years, 1 am of the firm conviction that labor 
cannot afford to even temporarily lay down 
that legitimate weapon, and often the only 
weapon loft to it: The right to strike. 

Labor does not W'unt to strike, no more 
than the President rfoes, and labor will he 
only too happy to go along with him iu hia 
program* hut when mnployRTfl are Hiiffi- 
cientiy powerful to thwart the government 
and its agencies, then labor must, as Presi- 
dent Green has stated, “fight its battles on 
the economic field." 

The President says, "Step by step we have 
created all the go%'ernment agencies neres- 
sary to insure, as a genera! rule, industrial 
peace/* But what good are these agencies 
wbeu they refuse to functiDn? 

It was eontemplatcd when the NIRA was 
panaeii that there would he violatori and 
therefore violation was made a crime and 
iieuiiUies of fines and Imprisonment were 
provided. Also, Section 3-b of tho act 
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authorises and diwt* Ihe enforcement of 
the act by Injunctive relief 

Wetb let ui leo how the government 
a^encF known at the Attorney General hat 
fonclioned. Not a alnelc protecuLion has 
cotnmcticcd and only one inlunctfon suit 
wai started— in Ihe Wdrton Steel caio— 
and that seems to have been bungled. Com- 
pare thia Inactivlly of Ihe Department of 
Juaiico of an adminUtratton profeisedly 
seeking to uphold the rights of tabor with 
3 Department of Justice friendly to the 
Interests of the employers. 

In 1922 occurred the ifTeiit railway strike. 
The employers rushed to the Department 
of Justice and asked for aid In suppressing 
the strike. Attorney General Daugherty 
lost no time in foing to Chicago and secur- 
ing from Judge Wilkinson a drastic Injunc^ 
tion against the workers on the rail roads. 
This was followed by similar appUeattoni 
of 2CH1 roads and 30P Injunctions were In* 
stantly granted. That fi the service the em-* 
ployers got. 

But today the Attorney General and his 
department, by dllntortnnss, inactivity and 
positive refusal to act are giving support 
to the employers In their disrespect for and 
refusal to comply with the NIRA, 

To place them in the hands of a General 
Johnson, and others like him, will never 
create the agencies expected to fulfill the 
promises of the President. Until these 
boards are manned by personi with a sense 
of juiUce, with a true vision for a new 
economic set-up and a true sympathy for 
iBljon the promissory note will not be 
redeemed* 

Our President has suggested that we lay 
down our weapons temporarily* He says not 
permatiently and thereby there is an infer- 
ence that it Is only temporarily* 1 wonder 
whether the President means by that that 
WG shall surrender our rights to collective 
bargaining and self-organlanUon* t cannot 
believe that the Pfesldent intended such 
things* but I do bollovo and know thnt the 
employers of the country intend that, be- 
cause in yesterday -s paper, wliich I have 
before mo» there appears this particular 
statement on the part of the omptoyeri, that 
they pledge the President their co-operation 
and then they ask labor to accept a truce, 
neither group to attempt to change existing 
relations* What Is their Idea of existing 
relaltons? What Is their Idea of a truea? 
Their Idea is the samr as the thief, who has 
f^toten a goml many things and then says, 
Lers call a truce under these conditions, 
that everything that f have stolen I keep and 
let things stand as they are. Can we yield to 
3 truce of that nature? They say* “We will 
accept the President's call for a truce." Aya, 
they consented once before to accept the 
President's reqm?st- In the rase of the Pres- 
idenl's rc-employmcni agreement the em- 
ployers broke their neckt in a mad rush to 
sign that agreement and no sooner had they 
signed that agreement and ever since they 
have signed they have been breaking their 
necks to repud la I e the agree nient and term 
as a scrap of paper the iigniement they 
signed with the President. ^ 

Can we have a truce of thnt nature? 
W^bnt do they mean by a truce? A truce by 
them* I suppose, means to be free to exploit 
child labor: a truce to them, I suppose, 
menus ii truce for what? To bo free to 
find wnys amt means to subscribe to the 
principles of a Judge Gary, who only a few 
years ago declnred that a 12-Kour day and 
seven days a week wai nil right In the steel 
industry. A truce for what? To be free 
to pay low wages, 12,69 per week In the 
textile industry? Aye, they want a truce 
for what? To permit hankers to be free to 


speculate and make worthless loans so as to 
earn high commissions, reeulting In the loss 
of bilUons of dollars of the depositors* 
money, A truce for what? To be free to 
build more holding companies pyramiding 
their stocks and fleecing miUions of people 
out of the savings of their tifeiime? 

A tmee that they may continue to violate 
Section 7-a and to deny you workers your 
rights that the Congress and the President 
of the United Stales assure youT 

A truce, they say? Aye, let them make 
a truce with their God and with their con- 
science* and when they have done that, let 
them in that truce, my friends, make a truce 
so that we under that truce may tti least 
get a fair and tnore just division of the 
products of our toil, a truce to live happier 
and better lives. That true® we can well 
say we challenge them to accept, 

[Edif&r*tt nofe : Thi* importaui address u/as 
jpt'ea before tke American Fedfiraihn o/ 
l^hnr CfmvtuHmi. H is reprfnfrrf kers, fn 
sa^sfun/ml par( mintts tl/ttafnjtiiut mitierfal, 
frccouee If fooA’f fotcard dcHefvs fufiire 
acffoa.l 


SHOP TALK: MODULATION AND 
CARRIER 

(Conllnued from poge 4*rd 

ated as das5 A the output wave will have 
the same fthaue as the input wave or sig- 
nal and must be able to supply a BO per 
cent Increase in the transmitter output 
power if the sot is to have 100 per cent 
modolation. 

The modulated tube must be worked as 
n class C amplifier and the bias must be 
approximately twice thnt required to give 
cut oflf bias and plate current snluration 
mu.it be Bunplied by the excitation from 
the preceding stage. Class C modulated 
amplifiers reouire more excitation than 
aimilar amplifiers in C. W. telegraph 
transmitters and a surplus of excitation 
IS very desirable, 

CtauB C Amplifior* 

It is just as necessary for the modula- 
tion to work into a load resistance of 
proper value for maximum undlstortcd 
modulation as it Is for an audio output 
tube to work into the proper load value 
for maximum undistorted power output, 
therefore, there is a definite proper value 
of class € amnlifier plate current for any 
modulator amplifier combination and the 
amnlifier must be operated at this value 
of current if maximum undistorted mod- 
ulation is to be obtained. A fault with 
soire transmitters Is to operate the mod- 
ulated amplifier with excessive plate cur- 
rent* This lowers the effective load re- 
sistance into which the modulator tube 
must work and means a low value of 
modulation without distortion. This 
overloading is sometimes called over- 
modulation. 

The modulated amplifier bias should he 
that specified and nothing Ies.i, The exci- 
tation should be increased if necessary 
by increasing the output of the preceding 
stages. 

It is considered good practice to use 
transmitting grid leak in series with the 
generator or battery bias. The resistor 
suffident to reach cutoff bias. 

Maximum un distorted power output ia 
obtained with a load rcsEstance that 


equalfi two times the plate resistance of 
the tube. 

In class C amplifiers, by making the 
load resistance high compared with the 
plate resistance of tube it is possible to 
reach near distortionless modulation, re- 
gardless of remaining adjustments, 
ollhougfa the power output is sacrificed. 

When modulated, class C amplifiers 
when properly adjusted will develop a 100 
per cent modulated wave with very little 
amplitude distortion and no frequency or 
phase distortion* 

Cia«» B, Amplifieri 

Class B amplifiers, instead of class C, 
must be used after the modulated stage to 
ai^oid distortion. While it is possible to 
use class A amplification after modulated 
amplifier, it is never done in practice be- 
cause plate efficiency of class A amplifica- 
tion is much less than in class B. 

To put a class B tube in operation; 

First adjust grid bias to near cutoff 
point. Then obtain proper A. C* grid 
excitation* Use a convenient load impe- 
dance in the plate circuit and vary grid 
excitation until a miHiameter in the grid 
circuit indicates there is a smal) D. C. 
grid current when the exciting voltage is 
modulated as completely as the apparatus 
will allow% Finally the load impedance la 
adjusted to give the highest plate effi- 
ciency. The load impedance should be 
twice the plate resistance of tube for 
maximum undistorted output* Lower 
value of load impedance, giving less out- 
put than maximum at lower plate efiH- 
ciency should not be used. 

The safest way to adjust load impe- 
dance in to start with the greatest load 
impedance available* This Is then re- 
duced, until plate losses become excessive 
or until the maxinium output is obtained* 

If plate losses are excessive at highest 
plate impedance that can be obtained, it 
is necessary to reduce plate voltage and 
readjust ihe bias and excitation. If on 
the other hand the tube is not operating 
up to full capacity when the plate load 
impedance is the value giving maximum 
output, it is necessary to increase the 
plate voltage, bias and excitation* 

It i*i impossible to get true class B am- 
plification With grid teak alone. The ap- 
proximate bias will be the plate voltage 
used divided by the amplification factor 
of the tube. 

The adjustment of tank circuit should 
be for maximum tank current with mini- 
mum plate current (condition necessary 
for exact resonance). Each change fn 
coupling nr excitation to grid may neces- 
itate returning of tank circuit, likewise 
when antenna coupling or tuning is made. 

Tunina 

If there it nett enough external resisUfic© 
In the plate circuit to minimise the dis- 
tortion the plate current ammeter will show 
an increase in rending on the loud stgnala* 
As Ihe amount of resistance la Increased 
the change In reading of the ammeter be- 
comes Less and less on loud ilgnals, show- 
ing that distortionlesM amplification Ii being 
approached or fs obtained. 

As the turn* of the primary winding are 
decreased the atep-up ratio of the trans- 
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former ia increaaod fttid Iherefore the \txmd 
is increased* In any ttibe ctretitip tf the 
load retiialance Is too hlffh* the plate current 
win he high without an increase in antenna 
current. 

For best adjustment of antenna induc- 
tance start with minimum numher of turns 
and irradually Increase until proper loadintc 
it ohiafned hut never to a point where in- 
creased plate current does not Increasi the 
antenna current. Thi? coupttiiK uf th*? power 
ampUiler sta^ to antenna it quit# critical- 
There la only one set position for maximum 
transfer of energri’, L e** Max antenna cur- 
rent and plate of the P* A* tube not too hoL 

The power ampUiier tube draws more 
plate current when antenna tuning' it near 
resonance, and the change In plate current 
as plate circuit tuning condenser is moved 
through resonance should be smooth* A 
sudden sharp change in plate current gen- 
erally indicates tube la breaking' into of- 
dilation and may have to be bettor shielded 
to eliminate* 

Listen to program with a monitor on xero 
heat and much can be learned* The signal 
should be dean cut and dear. 

Downward mcMluIation is caused by a re- 
duction in power output with modulation 
when there should be an Increase in power 
output. It may be due to any of the 
following; 

InsulScient daaa C amplifler bias of modu- 
lated ampUfier. 

InsutBcicnt class C ampIlOer It. F. 
excitation* 

Excessive class C amplifier plate current 
causing overloading of the modulator, 

In a linear amplifier following the class 
C mudutated amplifier, downwarit modula- 
tion will result with 100 per cent modu- 
latlon if the carrier excitation to the linear 
amplifier U greater than that which it can 
handle for peak loads. 

Downward modulation may be the Indica- 
tion of a defective modulator tube. 

If the bias on the class E tube Is less 
than that required for cut-off downward 
modulation may result* 

Until recently D. C. generators made the 
most satisfactory power aupply for grid 
bias especially for high power E. F« ampli- 
fiers and in particular class B amplifiers. 
Recent developments in rectifiers have 
placed them in the satisfactory class. 

Parasitic Os dll at Ion a 

Get parasitic oscIHallona out first before 
neuting and tuning. Disconnect the power 
amplifier from the preceding stage. Set the 
P. A. tuning condenser at maximum* Set 
the neut condenser at minimum. Change 
neut condenser from minimum to maximum 
and If meters do not change all is 0, K. 
Parasitica result from stray coupling and 
rcBonant circuits, connecting wires, etc*, and 
absorb energy. They are particularly trou- 
blesome with large tubes because of high 
mutual conductance and high electrode ca- 
pacities and long leads used* They can bo 
killed with copper ahielding, resietancea in 
different parts of circuit or with a small 
H* F, choke of about 20 turns of wire con- 
nected close to grid terminal. 

Neulralixing 

Remove plate supply from tube* Touch 
neon tube to grid or plate terminal of tube 
and adjust tuning condenser until tube 
glows with neut condenser set at minimum. 
Increase value of neut condenser until 
neon goes out and for finer adjustments, 
adjust tuning condenser again also neut 
condenser* 

Now — Swing the tuning condenser through 


resonance and watch the grid meter* If any 
flicker In grid meter make slight adjust- 
ments to neut condenser until there Is no 
change In the grid motor reading when tank 
condenser Is turned ih rough roHonance. The 
tube is then non ted. 

Adding reiliUrEce In the grid circuit op- 
poses the feed back nnd also loads the plate 
circuit of the preceding stage. 

In case the tube will not neut, add a 
bypass condenser, grid lead to ground and 
if It changes gHd or plate meter readings 
the R. F. choke Is not good and U may ha 
Impoisible to neut until the choke Is re- 
placed with a good one of Ihe proper num- 
ber of turni, ft may also cause trouble by 
feeding through the bias generator and get- 
ting Into other circuits. 

Tn caao you ean*t find the old neut tube, 
set tho neut condenNor at minimum* Tune 
the tank cimdenser until vou got a dip In 
the grid current meter. This Indicates the 
plate efrenit U tuned to the preeecUng stag# 
and also shows the tank circuit ia drawing 
power. 

This Is proof the tube Is not neuted as 
the dip In grid circuit meter shows the plate 
circuit Is ahsorblng some power or energy. 
Neutrallxlng will prevent the plate dreuit 
from absorb In g energy and can be ohLalned 
by proper setting of the neut condenser* 

If necessary redue# the C bias on tub# 
being neuted in order to get a good scale 
reading on the grid meter. The C bias must 
ho returned to original value after tho ca- 
pacity of the tube Is balanced* 

Tho fewer neut turns used the larger the 
neut condenicr must be and the greater 
loading effect it will have on the preceding 
stage* 

The quality of the transmission can be 
readily checked as welt as the percentage 
of modulation, stage by stage, with an os- 
cillograph and audio oscillator, very uKcea- 
sary equipment In any broadcast station If 
the apparatui is to be operated at full 
clficfeney. 

A radio traniTnitter ie contrary at times 
and when In thli mood, experlenc# counts. 
The longer you live around and study them 
the more aequalntod you become and the 
better prepared you are to hfindl# tho 
situation. 


HOW VIENNA BUILT ITS MODEL 
HOUSES 

(Continued frnra page 4T2> 

Thn diffprenrn ha.a bp#n rnade up mit nf 
the getieral revenues of the city. The 
Eceompanylng table, in schillings com- 
pares tho total expenditure on dwellings 
for recent years with the yield of the 
dwelling house tax. 

H ow#e f ftr e«f men t 
Construction in Hominff 


Yeat Tnx Faci7ffies 

1928 8G,t93,5S3 95.584,461 

1929 36,403,379 92,307,667 

1930..™—, 36,257,648 96,488,495 

1931 36,385,365 82,424,895 

1932 - 35,800,000 47,795,160 

1933 47,000,000 42,072,400 


*'This table makea it clear that the In- 
scrlption* ^Erected by the City of Vienna 
from the Dw'olHng Houaa Tax/ which is 
placed on mtiniclpal buildlnga, is some- 
what misleading. The buildings are a 
eonslderahle charge against the geneml 
revenues of the city. Among these gen- 
eral revenues, by far the most important 


items are the share of the city in funds 
distributed by the federal government, 
and the welfare tax (Fursorgeabgabe), 
which ia a Oat assesamont of 4 per cent on 
all payrolls* Originally thia tax was 
designed to take care of the expend iturea 
of tho city for relief and social better- 
ment. However, though the expenditures 
for these purposes have been very heavy, 
the yield from the 'welfare* tax has been 
sufRcient to leave a contiderable sum for 
other purposes. For 1928 the yield of the 
dwelling house tax was 36,193,553 schill- 
ings, while the yield of the welfare tax 
was 76,165,098, and the share of the city 
in the federal taxes 136,781,531 schillings* 
Expenditures in that year were 95.564,- 
461 schillings for con**itructi 0 n of dwell- 
ings, and 5,081,777 schillings for admin- 
istration. 

"We noted above that in 1922 and 1923 
the housing program was financed to a 
considerable extent by loans. These loans 
at the end of 1933 constituted practically 
the entire debt of the city. The total 
amount of the issues was 186 billion 
crowns, or about two and a half million 
dollars at the exchange rates of 1923. The 
Interest varies on the different issues of 
tho loan and overage about 5.9 per cent. 
There was no amortization for the first 10 
yeara, Interest and amortization are 
charged against the proceeds of the dwell- 
ing houae tax,** 

The ntithors conclude : 

"Given the conditions which existed in 
Vienna after the war, public housing con- 
struction was a necessity. Confronted 
with this necessity the city government 
rose to the occasion admirably. The work 
was done with efficiency# and apparently 
with honesl^, and the program was car- 
ried through with remarkable speed. 
Vienna has proved that it is possible for 
a poverty-stricken city, at a time when 
private enterprise has been driven out of 
the housing field# to provide decent homes 
for its poor at nominal cost to them, and 
pay for the homes out of taxation." 


RADIO PILES UP PROFITS AS IT 
BATTLES LABOR 

tCantlnueU from page 471) 

Survey of Current Business# United 
States Department of Commerce. 


NATIONAL ADVKIITIBINO (Rafllp and 
Klanalnc) 

(Thonaandi of Dollartj 
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That which waa hitter to endar# may he 
iwoet to ratneraber. 
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20 MILLION WILL PRESENT 
PETITION 

(Catitlnu 0 <l from imge 4TD> 
o£ thousands of a^ed who, though com^ 
pletely dependent, were supported by 
children or relatives who were able 
either fully or partly to support thenrip 

If only the aged now helped through 
public and private relief channels were 
added to the 477,230 old people on un- 
employment relief rolls, the figure would 
rise to at least 700,000 persons in need 
of assistance. Thus, far from being 
‘^under-represented in the relief group," 
those 66 years of age and older helped 
in one way or another, would constitute 
about 10 per cent of all people in the 
aged group, or double the proportion of 
the aged in the population at brge. The 
aged group thus stands out as the most 
dependent of all age groups. This esti- 
mate does not take into account the 
many thousands now protected by indua- 
trial, military and other pensions %vho 
would be destitute but for those special 
provisions* 

SOCIAL INSURANCE LOOMS— 
WHAT KIN0T 

{ Colli iauedi from page 

accepts exclusive liability by an agree- 
ment With the contractor in a manner 
approved by the Commissioner of Inter- 
nal Revenue and the Secretary of the 
Treasury, 

This bill is Senate Bill No* S* 2616 
and may be obtained from the Superin- 
tendent of the Senate Document Office 
at Washinglon, D* C, 

Wisconsin Plan 

Wif^eonsin Is the fir^t, and as far as wo 
can learn, still the only state to have actu- 
ally accepted an unemployment insurance 
plan, althougti many other states, notably 
Mew York and Ohio, have been working on 
such bills for some time* The Wisconsin 
law, enacted In the 1931-32 session* aims 
more at employment atabilization than at 
johless relief, Each employer Is directly 
responsible for any unemployment ho causes. 
It is a '‘reserve fund" system, administered 
by the state* a separate account being kept 
for each employer who regularly employs 
16 or more persons. Under the Wisconsin 
law ho must pay into the fund 2 per cent 
of his annual payroll, nnti] hts account 
amounts to $55 per eligible employee, and 
thereafter 1 per cent until he has $76 per 
employee, at which figure the fund must be 
maintninod. Public school teachers, sai- 
aried employees receiving over $300 per 
month and contractual employees receiving 
over $1*500 in any 12-month period or less* 
are excluded. The entire cost of the system 
is carried hy the employer alone, unless his 
employees freely agree to contribote also, 
nnd thus receive additional benefits. 

For total unemployment benefits amount 
to 60 per cent of the average weekly wage, 
with a minimum of $5 per week and a maxi- 
mum of $10* For partial unemployment, the 
benefit is “the difference between the eligi- 
bli? employee’'^ actual wages for the week 
and the weekly benefit to which he would 
be entitled if totally unemployed, ‘‘ No in- 
dividual may receive benefits in more than 
10 weeks out of any calender year, whethor 
Ihe benefits are for total or only for partial 
unemployment; thus the maximum benefit 


in any year is $100. To be eligible for the 
full benefit the worker must have been a 
resident of the state for two years and have 
been gainfully employed there for 40 weeks 
in that period* He must be physically able 
and available for work upon call. A waiting 
period of two weeks after registration is re- 
quired before benefit paynients may begin* 

An employ er's liability toward any em- 
ployee bears tho ratio of one week’s benefits 
for each four weeks of employment during 
the past year, unless the employee worked 
for him for less than two weeks during that 
time, if he is a wage earner, or for less 
than a month if a salaried employee* An 
employer is not liable beyond the currcnl; 
resources of bis fund ($76 per employee), 
but if he defaults in bis payments to the 
fund they may be collected from him plus 
12 per cent interest by civil action in the 
name of the state. 

The law provides for the establlahment of 
district public employment ofilces. Super- 
intendents of these offices may recommend 
that an eligible unemployed person attend 
a vocational or other school during his un- 
employment, at public expense* tf the per- 
son attends and does satisfactory work In 
his classes, he is eligible for an additional 
dollar per week benefit. 

Originally the law, passed in 1&31, was to 
be voluntary, unless employers failed to 
carry out the spirit of the law, in which 
case it was to become compulsory on July 1, 
1933. Owing to adverse economic conditions 
the compulsory date was later extended for 
one year. On July 2, 1934, the mandatory 
law officially went Into operation. It is ex- 
pected to involve between 1,600 and 2,000 
employers and nearly 460,000 employees* 
The system is adminiitered by the State 
Industrial Commission* which also adminis- 
ters the Wisconsin workmen's compensation 
net* Premium payments wilt start on Aug- 
ust 1, based upon July payrolls* Because 
it takes some time to build up such a fund, 
benefit payments will not start until July, 
1935* 

American Plan 

The American Association for Labor Leg- 
islation has offered tinother reserve fund 
plan for unemployment insurance, as a 
model basis for state legislation. In this 
ease the funds are maintained separately 
for each industry. Employees receive bene- 
fits out of the fund for the industry in 
which they were last employed. Each indus- 
try fund is administered by an employment 
stabifixation board of five or more members, 
at least three of whom arc to be employers 
in that industry. Tf desired* voting etrength 
for electing the members of this board may 
be proportioned according to the number of 
workers engaged by each employer, ao that 
it would be possible for large employers to 
dominate the boards for their particular 
industries- Such a stabilization board may 
revise from time to time the amount and 
times of benefit payments from its indus- 
try^g funds, according to the financial con- 
dition of that fund. It may also establish 
employment exchanges to serve the indus- 
trytthe expense of such offices being charged 
to the assets of the insuranco fund* It 
may award dividends to employers, who 
maintain regular emidoymcnt* and fix the 
remuneration of the ofFlccrs and employees 
of the industry fund. Most of the actions 
of the boards are subject to the approval of 
the commissioner of the state's department 
of labor* 

Contributions ore to be nt the rate of 
per cent of the wages paid to employees. 
Benefits amount to fa) $16 per week to 
employees of 18 years or over and $6 to 
employees under 18 or (b) 60 per cent of his 


weekly wages, whichever figure Is lower. 
Benefits start after a two-week waiting 
period and are payable for a duration of 
time not to exceed 13 weeks in a year, nor 
in a greater ratio than one week of benefltB 
for every four weeks of employment within 
the state during the two preceding years. 

To be eligible for compensation, an em- 
ployes must have been employed for at 
least 20 weeks in the &tate during the two 
preceding years and must be capable and 
available for employment, but he shAll not 
be required to accept employment in a situ- 
ation vacant duo to a trade dispute or if 
wages* hours and conditions are not those 
prevailing for similar work in the place of 
employment or are such as “tend to depress 
wages or working conditions." Benefits will 
not be paid to an employee who has lost 
his employment through misconduct* or has 
left it voluntarily without reasonahle cause, 
or has lost or left it due to a trade dispute 
in the establishment* as long as such dis- 
pute continues. Employees may voluntarily 
agree to contribute to the fund for the pur- 
pose of securing benefits in addition to those 
provided by the act* The state commis- 
sioner of labor may exempt an employer 
from contributing to his Industry fund if 
he furnishes satisfactory proof of ability 
to pay the benefits directly or submits a 
satisfactory uri employment relief plan of 
his own, provided he furnishes collateral 
securities and sets up proper reserves* 

The “American Plan," as it has come to 
be called, was put forward in 1930 and has 
since been subject to considerable criticism 
by persons Interested In Tabor and unem- 
ployment problems. Copies of the plan are 
obtainable from John B. Andrews, secretary, 
American Association for Labor LegiBlation, 
131 East Twenty-third Street, New York 
City. 

British Plan 

The British unemployment insurance 
plan has been frequently mis-catled "the 
dole." No system can be a dole as long 
as the beneficiaries regularly contrihuto to 
fund, as do the 12,060,600 British workers 
covered by this plan. Under this scheme 
workers, employers and the government con- 
tribute normally in equal amounts, but In 
the past when the fund became insuffieient, 
the government made up the difference, as 
far as possible. In 1931 it became neces- 
sary to raise the contribution rates from 
all parties and to decrease the benefits* 
The country is stiil operating on that revi- 
sion. On the basis of current exchange 
rates, the contributions from employers, 
employees and the government each nmotmt 
to 21 cents (lOd.) per week for adult men 
and 19 cents (9d.) for women. Lower rates 
are paid for younger persons* 

Weekly benefits amount to about $3.90 
(16a* 3d*) for men and $3*45 (13s* 6d.) for 
women, with smaller sums for young per- 
sons. Additional weekly benefits of $2.64 
(9s,) for dependent adults and 51 cents (2s.) 
for dopondeni children are allowed. The 
maximum duration of benefit payments Is 
166 days per year. Agricultural workers, 
private domestic servants, professional 
nurses, permanent government employees . 
fishermen wholly remunerated by shares, 
wives employed by their husbands, pension- 
ers, and personfl dependent upon others are 
oxcTuded. 

A movement is under way now to return 
to a more liberal system. The bill providing 
this return was overwhelmingly accepted by 
the HouHe of Comimns last May. The revised 
schedules would provide weekly benefits of 
$4.34 (iTs.) for men and $3.33 (ISa.) for 
woman. Benefits for adult dependents would 
be ex tended to $2*30 (9s.) per week. Minimum 
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for contribution would be lowered to 
14 and the ajre at whkh benefits would be- 
gin, to 16, Bcneftts would be gi?en for 
longer iieriodi, ftfid for every five weekly 
contributions made during the past five 
years^ tbo un employed person w'ould be 
entitled to three additional days of benefit. 

The revised plan places the system on 
a self-sustaining basis. All governmental 
relief measures for those who have ex- 
hausted their unemployment benefits are 
to be entirely separated from the insurance 
system. Funds borrowed from the treasury 
will run for definite periods, ranging from 
six months to two years. This latter step 
will help to dissoeiate the Britigh unem- 
ployment insurance system from the idea 
that it is a dole. 


NEW WEAPON IN THE HANDS OF 
LABOR 

^Contlntied from page 47nv 
General Informalion Given 

Other reporta in the bulletm concern 
the National Labor Rekttnns Board* 
storm center of industrial disputes j em- 
ploy er-em ploy eo relationships for the 
rr^onth of August; what happened to em- 
pfo>Tnent and payrolls; the trend of em- 
ployment and payrolls in manufacturing 
and in rertaiti non-manufactiiring indus- 
tries, The federal employmefit and relief 
nrogratn in statistically sketched: condi- 
tions in agriculture, industry and trade 
detailed* with an index of wholesale 
prices and retail food prices thrown in 
for ^od measure. 

While this Bulletin represents an op- 
portunity to intelligent workers w^ho hat^e 
long wdshed such a compass and iruide* 
It is also a challenge to organized labor 
which says in effect* “Have you the In- 
terest to ask for this help, the ability to 
assimilate it and the courage to use it?^' 


CANADA AROUSED BY MINISTER'S 
REPORT 

(Contfuaeil from page 477> 
it overburdened with a 120,000,000 
bonded indebtedness; its employees with 
worthless stock on their Hands or debts 
at the bank in addition to cut w^ages; 
and the underlying industries from 'which 
the concern w^as purchasing goods with 
vitally Impaired revenues. Yet Flavelle 
had done nothing illegal. 

Another Toronto chain store, the T, 
Eaton Company, has spent huge sums 
in overexpanding. It now owns several 
factories, 22 department stores, two mail 
order houses and 39 groceterias. To 
cover its augmented overhead this con- 
cern has also scraped off at the bottom, 
shifting its degree of mark-up from 32 
per cent to 43 per cent; yet it is losing 
money on practically all of its enterprises, 

American Firms Involved 

Stevens demonstrated that mergers are 
the seat of many industrial tils. The Do- 
minion securities firm took over the 
healthy food-produets distributing estab- 
lishment of P. Bums and Company, 
worth not over 110,000,000, then pro- 
ceeded to wreck it by issuing $17,000,000 
of securities on it. Several prominent 
stone producing companies, already laden 


With deficits, were merged recently with 
the steel wares, and upon the con- 
solidated assets further bonds were 
floated. The National Biscuit Co- has 
taken in reputable bakeries and issued 
new securities until the whole organisa- 
tion is practically bankrupt. Big flour 
mills operate string bakeries all over 
Canada, driving out sound, local enter- 
prises and depressing wages throughout 
the industry. The paper and pulp kings 
have taken $30,000,000 out of their in- 
dustry^ through bond issues based on 
consalidations. 

Through these operations we see 
healthy plants ruined when absorbed by 
rotten top organizations and sound top 
organizations 'wrecked by embraeing 
inefficient units. Stevens charges that 
only three paths remain open to his 
nation ( 1 ) a latssez faire policy, which 
is certain to bring a united revolt from 
agricultural and 'wage earning classes, 
(2) a dictatorship strong enough to 
enforce fair play and honeBty upon in- 
dustrial magnates, or (31 a reconstruc- 
tion of the present system to insure a 
more equitable distribution of Canada’s 
wealth. 

The Hottornhle Mr. Stevena h no man to 
s^t&p at ineffectual geueralitles. Be openly 
uames nmmea and rites chapter and page 
Teference. The speech in which he exposed 
the rottenness of many of hli country’s 
leading citizens and denounced politicians 
who knowingly allow such conditions to per- 
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siil was instantly suppressed by Canada's 
infuriated Prime Minister Bennett. The 
address had been printed in leaflet form 
and distributed to all the leading newspa- 
pers, Yet three small papers In all of Can- 
ada were the only ones which published it. 

Not that all the newspapem of Canada 
helfeve In the particular brand of politics 
of Bennett's party-“far from it. In pohlic 
Bennett might storm lest the captains of 
industry sue Stevens for llhel (even though 
everyone knew that Stevens had the proof), 
and in private quake test these same cap- 
tain* withdraw their campaign funds at the 
next election. Still Bennett, of himself, was 
not a sufiielent force to prevent the entire 
public press of Canada from reporting on 
a speech by her Minister of Trade and Com- 
merce, The truth lies even deeper than 
politics. For the goose that lays golden 
campaign eggs for politicians is the Bnme 
goose that supplies golden advertising eggs 
to the press. Aceordlng to dames Rorty, 
author pf “Our Master’s Voice,*’ 63 per cent 
of all national magaxlne income in the 
Dnited Stales comes from adveritsitig, while 
74 per cent of that of dally newspapers de- 
rives from the same source. In Canada the 
situation appears to he much the same. 

Bennett’a banning of bin Minister’s ad- 
dress sUrred up a veritable tempest of In- 
dignation. The bubble burst right In the 
midst of a significant clothing workers' 
strike in Toronto and Montreal. Ptiblir 
opinion aroused hy Stevens’ unsparing ex- 
pos£ greatly aided the union to win its 
strike; for his booklet, rirenlaied through 
bootleg channels or otherwise, bad ropidiy 
become one of the “beat sellers*' in Canada. 
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0— 270827-828. 830* 
38— 100O9O4J40. 

49— 4irp587-590. 
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65—174301-308, 370-376, 

378-388, 300-300, 
808-407, 409, 411- 
414. 416-418, 420^ 
425- 

73—15010, 22266. 
100—32408, 802007, 
116— ariot. 

128^147778* 

233—375201. 231. 

205 — ^203655. 

453—03700-53761. 

477—046044, 

601—306048-650. 

522-93061-93005. 
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OOtl— 384046. 650. 
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3— A-J, 29f>R, 2006, 

2903, 3104. 3 1 So. 
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3295. 3321, 3330, 
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3— A-4^H, 301, 805. 
a— C-J, 135. 138. 

3 — O A. 4448 * 4449, 
4509, 4514, 45S2, 
4585. 

3 — X-0. 30710, 39844. 
39937, 40013, 

40580, 40729- 

40T32. 40S2S, 

40830, 40R71. 

40910, 40052, 

41100, 41202' 

41203, 41203, 

41210, 41093- 

41690, 41801, 

41827, 4184T, 

41920. 

8 — R2087. 82080, 

9— 578.399-401. 276820. 
18—240510. 

25 — S76027, 37T0O2. 
28^-309030, 054, 2-58250, 
504. 557, 584. 
38-^386$, 881, 304246, 
590. 003. 618. 

38 — 122440. 633, 424030, 
642. 067* 

49—158625-626, 386SS6, 
800, 533351. 803, 
48—20230. 273270, 

336115, 130. 279- 
280 

52— 3902T7, 338. 443, 

445, 460543, 550. 
710. 

65— 437931, 5580U, 060. 

66 — 25642.5, S75. 633, 

178542, 549. 570, 
589. 591-594, 604, 
617, B21337, 342, 
435380 300, 442- 

443. 569, 572, 


U U. NDMAKBli 

72— 202651. 

73— 22263. 

83—541079, 

05—234972. 

102— 147T06-798. 
121—245375. 382S83. 

40T. 

128^147706-798. 

130— H9878. 

136—212641. 

150— 95410a 

164:— 141S50, 059. 142040. 
271352. 

106—213380, 923015. 
205—525752- 
211—374396. 
213—270877-884. 

222— 108854. 

223— 12746-12748, 7TS2. 

7784. 

238—037861402. 

243—130143. 

245—383514, 

269—87563. 

271—592120. 

277— 235.525, 294234. 

278— 28833, 

290—960904. 
292-^3645, 837'840. 
309—462840. 
313—809638. 
324—97.7417, 424- 
329—056262. 

332 — 174700400. 

341—283073. 

360—047054. 

300— l500(iT. 

394—649172. 

400—874409. 

423—253375, 956708 700 

429—191874. 

435—390710. 

443-216492-105. 

409—255260. 

522—960^54. 

577— 0X0470. 

584—323057. 

588—384118. 128. 

507—805893. 

601—031709, 

623—860025. 

637— 2t2!U8. 

646 — 17620, 

648^20302. 
653—253540. 
686—177711. 
607—324442. 486,435306, 
405, 421. 

702^ — 5283(^7. 

716—26540. 2^543. 

723^ — 221453, 469017. 
724—212812, 926061,06,1, 
060. 

758—240699. 2701 81 482. 

763— 050241. 

77U-025I29. 

T04— 39668. 

817—307748. 

855—236518. 
901—2593^0, SOI. 402 

403. 

012—398433* 

948—316.56. 

1141—839033. 

PBm*fOI7SI.T I.I8TEli 
liI881KG HECKIVOI 

1— 4516T7-«SG. 

S3 — 150520. 

100 — .32465. 802000. 
116—37258. 

124— 5S4I51-T57. 
130—145520* 
248—967521* 524, 539. 
252— 2T22*^»2 255. 

453— S4208-54SOD. 

706— 2380.^64)&7, 923711 
714* 

758— 181801 80" 

764— 2277r>3. 

097—237008 010. 

BLANK 


25a5804»0O, 
a3— 531050. 
617—705447. 


U* S. PURSE STRINGS MUST BE 
LOOSENED 

(ConljniH^d frtim pnj?c 467) 
this falli are now expecting postpone- 
ment of the i^ain till next spring. 

**The present aitaation is a challenge to 
the administration to give us a plan by 
which Industry, labor and the government 


may co-operate to restore bus in ess* When 
private business Is not able to resume its 
functions, then society is forced to take 
over the means of production. It is es- 
sential to get the unemployed back to 
work producing wealth." 

This is an urgent situation which must 
be met immediately. 


THIS BUTTON IN YOUR LAPEL 

pri)ti61y luiumjiU'+'S Ui 

tlie L B. XI W, A hArifiafimH hH vi»f 
Jt^wnlrjr. iti ifolil Bnil (Pi p a 

I'liiLinel. Suilil gold, sniftll Jp | Jjy 



ON EVERY JOB 


Ymht wijV# ffoing a long^ hard 
but at leatt wa hav« a 9W$U tupply of 
rhymatcra, quippara, chatUrara, jokara aiuf 
craakara for tkia page and if that ean*i lift 
the depr^Mian dnuitfiJp it oughta help, Hare*a 
Waller Hendrick, for exampfc* the 

ffirwwf u*e di£ fi'fcfl to hear. 

Happy Days 

Tha iound of iowi and Immniars Is rlnifhvt^ 
in iny cnrH^ 

I have not heard that music much In the 
last fiVQ years. 

Walter H. Henmiick, 

L. U. No. 48. 
From Grand Coulee Dam. 

1 « « 

IV# coifiid## tW# ^*Sieepy Sieve'* guy a real 
addition to our yang here on fhti page and 
here'a another reaaon why we like fttm; 

Ballade of Shfrta 

The Brown Shirts march across the screen 
In news*reoi shots from Germ any. 

1 read of Black Shirts, Tan and Green, 
With none am I in sympathy. 

But still In fairness how can we 
At Na*i and Fasdstl jeer? 

Are wo from shirts symbolic free? 

What of the Stulfed Shirts we have here? 

Swollen with arrogance and spleen 
They prate of loss of liberty. 

The kind of liberty they mean 
That lets them sweat their employee. 

And If the Shirts across the sea 
Favor child labor {vilest amear 
On pages of our history), 

What of the Stuffed Shirts we have hero? 

And no fresh wisdom do they glean 
Those leadors of our industry. 

They still pursue the old routine 
To balk the New Deal's policy. 

And some foment hostility 

Tween nationsi the munltioneer 
Who trades in death and agony. 

He's of the StufTed Shirts we have hero. 

Envoy 

By signs and portents all can see 
Their day of reckoning draws near, 

Tho twilight of plutocracy 

And of the Stuffed Shirts we have here. 

‘^Sleepy Steve/* 

L. U. No. 0. 

» • V 

Pennsylvania Thrift 

The railroad ticket agent was at his win- 
dow in a certain central Pennsylvania town 
and was asked by a man for two round-trip 
tickets to a small town a few miles away. 
While waiting for the tickets the purchaser 
remarked that they were one for himself 
and the other for a corpse that he was tak- 
ing along with him, whereupon the agent 
stopped and said, '*What you want, then* Is 
one round'trip ticket for yourself and one 
one-way ticket for the corpsOi Isn't It?** 
**No," said tho man* want two round-* 
trip tiekoU, You see the corpse was my 
aunt and she was born and mised In that 
town so I have it all figured out that It 
will be a sight cheaper for mo to taka her 
up there and let the folks see her than It 


would be to have nH those folks come down 
and eat a couple of meals off of me." 

**Cl4AnK OF Harrisburg." 


Turkey Talk 

{A Thanksgiving Day Dialogue) 
"Whnrefore," snorted with a deep scowl 
Tho infuriated turktsh fowl, 

"Must my carcass be tho victim of your 
glee ? 

I'm dished by a generous hand 
In the New Deal’s Alphabet Lund, 

And my fair speries extinct shall soon 
be!" 

*'Your foara are ungrounded, my bird," 
Came the toiler's consoling word, 

"My abundance shall cause no loss to you; 
All smooth-ftowln* talk and chatter 
To tho far winds shall soon scatter 

While I barely subsist on a more stew!" 

Abe Glick, 

L. U. No. 3, New York City, 

• • # 

A Bovine Frodigy 

Old Pop Lilacell and the usual bunch of 
vltlago Idlers were gatborod on the steps of 
the corner grocery and one of them had just 
finished relating the wonderful feats of an 
educated horse In adding up figures, and, 
with a sty wink to the others^ he said to 
Pop, "Ain't that wonderful?" 

"Waal/' said Pop, "Yuh don't hev to go 
far to beat that. Yuh know that oP brlndle 
cow o' mine, waol, she just ftlvoe seven 
quarts nt a milkin' an' always afore I starts 
to milk her I puts seven carrots in her man- 
ger, One day I thought I'd try 'er out* so I 
only gave 'cr three carrots* an' believe me 
er not *jea as soon as the milk reached the 
three-quart mark In the pait, she stopped de- 
livering. I give her another carrot an' she 
let down 'sactly another quart an' every 
time T give *er another carrot she give an- 
other quart until I had the full seven quarts, 
so then to try out the onery oP cuss I puts 
another carrot In the feed box an* by heck 
ef she didn't turn around an' took me full 
in the face an* shake 'er bead, an' takln* the 
carrot In 'or teeth, she handed it back to me 
—she was too dunied honest to eat it." 

"Waal/* said one of the gang, "Ef alio'a so 
flurned honest how cum yuh got chains on 
all yar gates?" 

"Waal," said Pop, "That's jes' an honost 
dl^erenca of opinion 'tween me an' *er. Yuh 
see, she cud open any gate on the place so 
I put some o* them new-fangled patent gale 
fasteners on 'em, but she Bggered 'em out 
and opened *cm in no time at all* so I bed to 
put chains on 'em an* thet's got 'er headed 
off there, but she got even with mo. 

Yuh see I turned 'er an' a young heifer 
into the barnyard an* I'M be dumed ef she 
didn't walk right aver to the barn door an* 
nosed the button around till It opened. By 
this time I was considerable riled so I 
mounts my step ladder an' moves the button 
up out of 'or reach, an' then I sneaks around 
to where she cudn't son me an* watched *er, 
and Pit be etornally blasted for lying* ef 
she didn't call that heifer to *or* put down 
*cr head an' balance the heifer on It, mumble 
out somethin' and lift *er up, and I'll be 


durned of that Imp o' Satan didn't nuie that 
button around till the door swung open. 

"Brlndle lets the heifer down* walks into 
the stable, turns aroun' an* faces mo as Pm 
cornin'* an* grins right In my face as she 
gives me the merry hee haw. Now what 
do yuh think o' that?” But no one nnswored. 
The gang was sunk deep in speechlost gloom. 

"SlUmK/' 

* * # 

here*a a aong of victory from the Mil- 
waukee boya a&oitf fhe fifths poker yama they 
had there laat aummer. 

Ace of Victory 

We have reasons to be happy 
Wo have reasons to be glad, 

For we won a moral victory 
And arc mighty proud of that. 

The odds they were tremendous 
And tho worries made us lean. 

They did everything to down us* 

Using psychology between. 

Wo ploceJ our cards on the table 
And neither were they stacked 
And when we played the ace of hearts 
Soon followed the ten, king, queen and 
Jack. 

From then on we became less disheartened. 

And we plodded along day by day 
Visioning future progress 

When the ante came our way. 

We placed our faith In the A. F. of L, 

Wo fought and they saw us through. 

It proves in union there is strength, 

And we're getting somewhere, too* 

Max Sui.aw8KY, 

Member 4D4* Milwaukee. 

* m a 

Danny O’Brien* popular lineman In these 
parts, visited a widow of his tikes every 
evening. Some of the boys who noted the 
dally visits suggested he should marry the 
lady. "Yeah, 1 often thought of that but 
where will I spend my evenings then?" said 
Danny. 

G. L. MoNBivg, 

L. U* No. 606. 

* « • 

IT# like to keep this page for our own eon- 
(riititors 6a t on&e in a while we run fa Co 
aomathing that highly deeervea rebroadeaH* 
ing and suoA is this piece of news (true, we 
hope} from the Seamon'a JoumaL 

And Then It Started 

Here la the Inside story of the recent riot 
tn Marioltlos between a score of United 
States sailors and a restaurant proprietor* 
It seems the sailors entered a French eat- 
ing place and ordered ham and eggs. When 
the check arrived, the boys saw they were 
being taxed nearly ?2 (U. S.) for each 
portion. 

One gob rose from his table, walked 
toward tho proprietor* handed him a quarter 
and started lo walk out. The proprietor 
shouted and made a grab at the sailor* "You 
haven't paid me enough," he screnmed. 

"Oh, yeah*" the sailor retorted* "just take 
the balance oflf the war debt/' 



THE NATION’S STRENGTH 
IS THE NATION’S HEALTH 


e greatest threat to the nation’s health is tuberculosis. It is 
the chief killer of men in industry between the ages of 15 and 
45 — 20,000 men in this group alone die of it every year. No 
one is safe from the disease until every case has been found and 
placed under treatment. Help protect yourself and your family 
by using Christmas Seals on your holiday letters and packages. 
The funds they provide finance a program of prevention, dis- 
cover)', and treatment of tuberculosis throughout the entire year. 


Tkt NATIONAL. STATE, W LOCAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATIONS 
lb* UNITED STATES 

Buy Christmas Seals 





